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Madonna 


Flo wertiel ld’s Beautiful 


Koes 


pore FLOWERFIELD LILIES lend an unusual note of grace and dignity to the 
© garden. They present the gardener with a variety of interesting subjects, either in the 
serene simplicity of white or in their many exotic colors. One may begin an all-sum- 


mer Lily garden with June blooming scarlet-orange ““Umbellatum”’ or the beautiful 


white ‘Madonna’ and ‘‘Regale”’ 


. July and August bring forth Flowerfield’s Auratum, 


Auratum Pictum, Sunset Lily, Centifolium Hybrids, Henryi and many others. Colorful 
Speciosum and the long blooming Philippinense formosanum, flower into late Fall. 


Madonna Lilies Pristine white 
Lilium Candidum have been tradition- 
ally planted in August and September, 
for unlike other lilies, its leaf growth 
starts early in the Fall. Their beautiful 
trumpet-like blooms, borne 314 to 4 
feet high, are a fitting companion to 
Flowerfield’s IRIS Kaempferi, Blue 
Giant. The effect is truly lovely. 


Each 75 ¢, Doz. $7.50 







Lily 


Dept. 45 


Regale Lilies Large trumpet-like 
flowers, white inside and rose outside, 
bloom on tall stalks 4 to 5 feet high. 
Distills a penetrating perfume. 

Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 


Speciosum Magnificum Cream- 
pink with a light edge and vivid crim- 
son speckles. The petals recurve and are 
somewhat fluted on the edge. 

Each $1.25, Doz. $12.50 


Autumn Catalog A complete listing of Flowerfield’s finest Lilies, 
Tulips, Daffodils, IRIS Kaempferi and other Fall planting 
bulbs, roots, and plants, are colorfully illustrated in Flow- 
erfield’s Autumn Catalog. 
Please enclose 10¢ to cover 
mailing and handling costs. 


Ower* 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm 





field 


Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 




























New Turbine Principle 


LAWN SPRINKLER 


Whether it be a circle 30 ft. in diameter or a 


4 ft. spot, this Spinmaster produces an even rain $2. 39 


“et because it spins efficiently at as low as POSTPAID 
oO S, 
rust-proof plated-steel base. Will last a lifetime. Send check 
or money order, or sprinkler mailed C.O.D. if desired. 


SPRINKLER for LARGER AREA 
7.45 


POSTPAID 
Well-built, will last a lifetime. 


LOHRMAN SEED CO... Room 207, Lohrman Bldg. 
1316 Brush Street, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Immediate Delivery! 


pressure. Aluminum spinner and body; 


Irrigates a complete 
circle from 60 ft. to 
4 ft. diameter. 





Seedsmen for 52 Years 








5 Contrasting 
BEARDED 


IRIS 


Golden Majesty, Deep yellow 
Red Dominion, Velvety red 
Treasure Island, Yellow 
Tiffany, Yellow, Bronze, pink 


Lighthouse, lilac pink 


















$3 oot. 


A 





TALL 
BEARDED 


IRIS 


Large healthy rhizomes 
ready to plant in your 
garden for beautifu! 
flowers next spring. 


Collection Specials 
sear WRIS 
$2.25 tees 279 
Coppér Lustre, Copper and Gold 
Far West, Salmon red and Coral 
Rebellion, Velvety red 


California Gold, yellow 
Junaluska, Copper, rose and Gold 


Send for New Bulb Catalog, 32 Pages illustrated in color 
TULIPS - DAFFODILS - IRIS - LILIES - SEEDS 


Ff. LAGOMARSINO 


| ANDSONS + BoxIlISH Sacramento, Calif. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston. Mass.. under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





























SEEDS of cos lettuce, head lettuce and turnips can be sown towards the 
end of the month. 

ROSES which were fed in Spring will require no more fertilizer this 
season. However, ample watering will prove beneficial. 


THE HOE should be used only deep enough to kill weeds. Deep soil 
disturbance can seriously injure the now well-spread roots of crop 
plants. 

BEETS and carrots for Winter storage can be planted this month. The 
soil should be properly limed and carefully dug to the full depth of the 
spade. 

PLANTS of cabbage, broccoli and cauliflower can be set soon for a late 
crop. It is also about time to sow carrots, beets, rutabagas, kale and 
endive. 

STOP pinching outdoor chrysanthemums about the 20th of the month. 
Avoid watering them so late in the day that the foliage does not dry 
off before night. 

DO NOT mow the lawn too short during the next few weeks. To stop 
mowing entirely in hot, dry weather may permit certain aggressive 
weeds to form seeds. 


GARDEN phloxes will make a better show of color if given plenty of 
water during the flowering season. Faded blooms should be removed 
to prevent self-seeding. 

DORMANT plants of oriental poppies may be killed by vigorous hoeing. 
Such destruction can be prevented by a mulch which prevents weed 
growth and makes cultivation unnecessary. 


THE WEEDS should be kept down around newly set fruit or shade 
trees either by hoeing or mulching. The grass beneath older trees should 
be mowed and the mowings left where they fall to act as mulch. 


A CROP of weeds that has sprung up on idle land can be turned under 
to provide green manure, provided the plants have not reached the 
seeding stage. Ragweed rates high in this respect among some agri- 
culturists. 


WHEN training tomatoes do not prune off foliage or reduce any leaves in 
size. Any pruning should consist of merely removing very young side 
branches. Even this pruning can be of little value after the plants are 
two feet or so in height. 


WATER lilies will not flower well in water which is too cold or which 
is lowing rapidly. Green slime can be controlled by adding a teaspoon- 
ful of a concentrated solution of potassium permanganate per gallon of 
water in the pond. 


THE FEEDING of immature garden crops can be of great benefit after 
protracted periods of rainy weather during which soluble plant food, 
principally nitrogen, may have been leached away. Quicker results 
will follow if the fertilizer is applied in liquid form. 


BADLY diseased tulips should be removed from the beds and destroyed, 
as should the foliage of those remaining in the bed, as soon as it has 
ripened. The bulbs in such a bed should be dug, stored over Summer, 
carefully culled and treated with semesan before replanting in a new 
location. 

EMPTY frames and greenhouses should be cleaned now. All rubbish 
should be removed and weed growth discouraged. The carry over of 
insect pests can be largely dealt with by closing such plant-growing 
structures tightly for several weeks, meanwhile fumigating by repeated 
liberal scattering of naphthalene flakes. 


MANY a perennial may safely be moved in full bloom, if the plant is 
watered thoroughly, then taken up with a large lump of soil contain- 
ing all of its roots, and then is care- 
fully watered for some time after 
replanting. Plants with mats of fine 
fibrous roots, such as aquilegia, ar- 
meria, astilbe, geum, hosta (funkia), 
lysimachia, phlox, and trollius, are 
easy to transplant in this manner. 
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HE yellow-wood or Cladrastis lutea, at one time known as virgilia, has 

bloomed profusely over a wide area this year, and the foot-long panicles of 
slightly fragrant flowers have caused much interest. Folklore has it that this native 
of limestone ridges in the area centering in Nashville, Tenn., blooms every other 
year and that all specimens everywhere adhere to that schedule. This belief was 
questioned in the June 15 issue of Horticulture. Letters now being received indi- 
cate that some trees bloom every other year, and that all of them are likely to put 
on a greater show of flowers in alternate years, but not all of them in the same year. 
Individual trees apparently show the influence of local environment. When cul- 
turally suited, the cladrastis—named for the brittleness of its branches—attains a 
height of more than 50 feet and has much to recommend it. 
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THE 1945 PEONY SEASON 


at the June exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society which was held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
June 13 and 14. Both of these novelties are products of the 
long years of peony raising at Cherry Hill Nurseries, West 
Newbury, Mass. 

The blooms of the attractive new variety Annisquam have 
large, globular heads of what is described as a tender pink, and 
retain their coloring until the petals fall. The petals are broad 
and rounded, forming a cup-shaped flower of smooth, attractive 
appearance. These pleasantly fragrant, mid-season blooms are 
useful both as garden flowers and for cutting. 

The second Cherry Hill novelty among peonies is a Japanese- 
type variety named Magnolia. Its bright, rose-pink, overlap- 
ping petals act as background for a central cluster of enlarged 
chrome and golden yellow stamens. This vigorously growing 
variety is outstanding for its garden effect. 

In addition, the show contained a wide display of older and 
better known peonies. Most of them were of the so-called mid- 
season group because of the prolonged cool, moist weather which 
in New England delayed the opening of the main crop of peony 
flowers. , 

Most gardeners now make a practice of removing the faded 
blooms from peonies. Whether or not such removal really adds 
to the strength of growth is sometimes questioned. The ques- 
tioners suggest that for real results from such a method, the re- 


Te new varieties of peonies were given their first showing 


moval should take place in the bud stage thus defeating the 
whole purpose of having peony plants in the garden. Removing 
faded blooms certainly does add to the neat appearance of the 
plants for the rest of the season, also, it quickly permits plants 
beaten down in flower by heavy rains to assume an erect position. 

Blooms with very little stem attached to them are about all 
that should be removed from peonies. The plants, are in some 
respects, like rhubarb which also must store up reserves during 
the next two months against a satisfactory performance next 
Spring. What happens to a peony plant in the coming weeks 
can largely determine its early growth and blooming behavior 
next Spring. To rob the plant of foliage now is one way to con- 
tribute towards failure next June. 

In addition, peonies can benefit from feeding with complete 
fertilizer along about now. Such feeding and plenty of water 
during very dry periods between now and the end of the growing 
season should contribute to successful blooming next season. 

Such treatment should be especially beneficial for old, long- 
established plants many of which have been reported as having 
refused to bloom this season even though the plants show no 
signs of fungus attack. The reasons for such failure are appar- 
ently an approach to an exhaustion of the available plant food 
elements of the present location coupled perhaps with thirst last 
Summer. 

Where soil is too quickly drained or no longer able to support 
the plants, lifting in early Autumn for shifting to a new location 





A section of the main exhibition hall at the June Peony and Rose Show in Boston. 








The new peony Annisquam shown at the 
Boston exhibition is a fragrant, mid- 
season variety excellent for cutting. 


in rich soil or in remaking the present 
planting site may be indicated. However, 
such a transplanting should be delayed un- 
til the natural planting time for peonies 
which comes in September in many areas. 

In the meantime, plants destined for 
Autumn handling should not be neglected. 
Feeding soon and watering, if necessary, 
along with a mulch of leaf mold or peat 
moss will be of definite benefit. 

Some peonies that are in rich soil but 
one that perhaps is not well enough drained 
may show the blighting effects of fungus 
trouble. With them, the answer is sanita- 
tion and eventual removal to more physi- 
cally suitable soil. Sometimes sanitation 
alone consisting of removal of all diseased 
stems and the free use of fungicides such as 
Semesan in the soil and sulfur or Bordeaux 
mixture on the above-ground portions will 
suffice. Usually, however, removal to a 
more suitably drained location or even re- 
making the existing site to provide better 
growing conditions are called for. Re- 
planting in the same soil in which disease 
attacked the plant is not advisable. 

As with healthy plants the time for dig- 
ging and cleaning unhealthy roots of 
peonies is early Autumn. At that time 
rotted portions of the root system can be 
removed and sound divisions replanted. 

Ordinarily peonies that are thrifty in 
growth and are suited as regards both mois- 
ture supply and drainage can stand where 
they are for years on end. The peony is not 
a plant that benefits from frequent han- 
dling and reduction by division. Annual 
feeding and a mulch over the surface of the 
land to make unnecessary the disturbing 
process of cultivation should produce a 
clump which performs well every bloom- 
ing season and increases in display value as 
the years pass. 

When buying new roots, it should be 
remembered that commercial divisions of 
peonies often do not show their true worth 
as garden plants until the third season after 


setting. Some of them may have somewhat 
aberrant blooms in the year or two after 
planting. 

In preparing to set new peony plants 
the working in of plenty of really decom- 
posed organic material along with a liberal 
application of superphosphate will be all 
to the good. Well drained soil so prepared 
will hold the necessary moisture and make 
the annual feeding of chemical fertilizers 
more effective. The newly acquired plants 
can be set with their growth buds but an 
inch or two below the surface. Watering 
after planting is usually advisable. Also, 
protection will be needed during the first 
Winter, perhaps the only Winter of a 
peony’s life that it will need protection. 


Medal Awards Announced 


T A meeting of the board of directors 

of the Garden Club of America in 

New York on June 13, four special medal 
awards were announced as follows: 

The Francis K. Hutchinson Conserva- 
tion Medal to Newton B. Drury of Wash- 
ington, D. C., national director of the Na- 
tional Park Service of the United States. 
The citation states that Mr. Drury’s service 
to his country in the field of conservation 
embraces also his work in the Save-the- 
Redwoods League. His ability and his sin- 
cerity of purpose make him an outstanding 
American. 

The silver Bulkley Medal to Mrs. 
Lucien B. Taylor of Dover, Mass., given 
for her horticultural and educational 
achievements in recent years, with special 
emphasis on the work she has done with 
returned and wounded soldiers, who find 
occupation and a sense of peace in pit gar- 
dening work. The citation says, ‘“We 
know your book and we honor you for 
the modesty in your achievements, for 
your knowledge and for your desire for 
helpfulness to our soldiers and sailors.”’ 

The Achievement Medal of the Garden 
Club of America to Mrs. William K. Du- 
Pont, whose efforts have included yuccas, 
pansies, Saintpaulias, tree peonies and 
orchids. A small, double white peony of 
her own growing bears her name. The 
citation says, “‘She has imported hybrid 
orchids from France and England and her 
displays of orchids have been made at 
flower shows in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, all personally arranged. She 
has received many awards and is constantly 
propagating. To this earnest and untiring 
gardener we present this award.”’ 

The Gold Medal of Honor for service 
to horticulture awarded to John C. Wister 
of Philadelphia with a citation as follows: 
“Your contributions in the field of horti- 
culture are outstanding, your work in the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is of 
untold value and in presenting this medal 
we are happy to honor one of our most 
distinguished members at large.”’ 

It was announced at the meeting that it 
was not possible to procure medals at pres- 
ent and that scrolls would be substituted, 
the medals being presented later. 
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As usual, only one issue of Horticulture 
will be published in July and there will 
be only one issue in August. Beginning 
with September, two issues will again 
be published each month. 

















Lilies by Plane for Boston Show 


HE annual lily show at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston on July 11 and 12 will 
have lilies from many parts of the country 
flown to the Massachusetts city for the ex- 
hibition. This will give visitors an oppor- 
tunity to see species and varieties that have 
never been shown before. 
F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, 


‘a leading lily-hybridizer, will lecture on 


the opening day, and on the second day 
Dr. S. L. Emsweller of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., will 
conduct a round-table on lilies. 

This show is made possible through a 
fund established by William N. Craig, an 
international authority on lilies. Mr. Craig 
will be one of the exhibitors. Others will 
include Alan and Esther Macneil of 
Springfield, Vt., who have a new book on 
lilies in the making. Still another will be 
Edgar L. Kline of Lake Grove, Ore., who 
is able to make exhibits across the con- 
tinent with the aid of planes. 





The new Japanese type peony named 
Magnolia is rose-pink in color with 


golden yellow stamens. 


Still Time for Late Planting 


Y THE first week in July, many of the 
early crops like peas, spinach, radishes, 

and lettuce will have been harvested and 
these vacant spots can be planted to such 
vegetables as cabbage, cauliflower and 
brussels sprouts. These crops of the cab- 
bage family can be set out any time up to 
July 15 in many states. Celery can also be 
set any time during the first part of July. 
Since the soil is likely to be dry and 
packed, wait until after a rain or water 
well with the garden hose before planting. 
Most crops of the cabbage family are large 
feeders and need a good deal of fertilizer. 
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Learning More About Delphiniums 


Experienced growers describe new 
varieties and methods of cultivation 


HE most recent yearbook of The 

American Delphinium Society* con- 
tains a characteristically forthright series of 
notes by the late Dr. L. H. Leonian. 
Among other iis. Dr. Leonian states 
that Winter losses of delphiniums are rarely 
caused by the cold. The only time that 
Winter protection need be given delphini- 
ums is during the first Winter after the 
sowing of the seeds. Even then, an inch of 
sand applied after the first hard freeze will 
provide adequate protection. Winterkill- 
ing, he holds, is the death that began earlier 
in the season and continued into the Win- 
ter. Mrs. Fred C. Groff abets this statement 
by reporting that she cleans off old growth 
and leaves the soil bare in Winter, thus 
largely avoiding cyclamen mite. 

Dr. Leonian also advises going back to 
fundamentals when raising delphiniums 
from seed. His suggested method is as 
follows: 

Fill the flat with a mixture of one part 
of sand and two parts of soil; sow the seeds 
right on the surface of the soil; cover very, 
very lightly with the same soil mixture, 
plunge the flat in water and allow the mois- 
ture to work its way from the bottom to 
the surface, allow to drain, and place the 
flat in a sheltered place outdoors where 
there is only indirect sunlight. Water only 
if the surface soil shows signs of drying; 
then watch the seedlings pop up within 
ten days or two weeks. 

An interesting story of how the now 
famous Pacific strains of delphiniums are 
handled is given by their originator, Frank 
Reinelt. Like Dr. Leonian, Mr. Reinelt 
has simplified his seeding methods. His 
present practice is to sow thinly in seed- 
beds, let the plants grow fairly large and 
ther transplant them directly into the field. 
Joe M. Seymour reports the detail of how 
an English nurseryman takes cuttings from 
old plants in the Spring, places them in 
coldframes to root and then moves them to 
the field. In England, gardeners want 
plants that will open flowers of known 
quality and are content to leave the testing 
of seedlings to the plant breeder. 

August Koch gives a report on the meth- 
ods used to produce display plants in the 
Chicago parks. James K. Wunsch has 
found that if at any time a plant dies, due 
to crown-rot or any other bacterial disease, 
the roots should be pulled up, the soil 
turned over and watered with a strong 
solution of formaldehyde (the same as for 
soil disinfection). Ground is covered with 


*Delphinium 1943-1944." Published by 
the American Delphinium Society, 5406 North 
Mc Vickers Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price $2.00. 





July, 1945 


paper for 24 hours, then loosened up again 
so that the formaldehyde yas disappears. 
When a new plant is put in the same place 
the bacterial trouble will not affect the new 
plant. 

R. F. Punnett expresses his belief that 
the rot troubles of delphinium thrive in 
acid conditions. Therefore, he limes his 
plants not so much to benefit the plants as 
to make conditions unsuitable for the rot 
organisms. 

Additional articles relate delphinium ex- 
periences from widely separated sections of 
this country and in Canada. The national 
delphinium shows of 1943 and 1944 are 
also reported in detail. 


National Delphinium Show 


HE 1945 national show of the Ameri- 
can Delphinium Society in Chicago 
opening June 16 was a great success in 
many ways. The quality and quantity of 





Freedom is a white, hardy delphinium 
with spikes two feet long. 
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the blooms surpassed expectations. The ex- 
hibition was held in the lovely Garfield 
Park Conservatory. 

John Hansen of Bettendorf, lowa, won 
the coveted honor of best spike in the show, 
with a gorgeous dark purple creation. 
Walter Zander of Rockford, Ill., won top 
honors for the best three spikes in the show 
with some lovely white spikes with dark 
centers. The sweepstakes prize was won by 
E. Porter Essley of Hinsdale, Ill. Mr. 
Essley also won in the class for the best 
spike in Section B with a matchless blue 
spike. 

M. F. Dow of Mansfield, Ohio, was 
very successful. Out of 22 blooms entered 
in competition, 14 won honors. This is 
conclusive proof that delphiniums can be 
shipped from a distance and wir in strong 
competition. Loys E. Peart of Bethel, 
Ohio, also won first with a lavender bloom. 

The judges of the show were Chief Hor- 
ticulturist of the Chicago Park District 
William C. Blessing, Mrs. W. Russell 
Tylor, Champaign, IIl., and Dr. James K. 
Wunsch of Evanston, III. 


Lovely but Fragile Iris 


ROBABLY the most exquisite flower 

that grows in the open garden is Iris 
tectorum alba. Its airy blossoms are a pure 
white that sparkles in the sun, without a 
trace of the tattletale gray that mars so 
many of the white bearded iris. The fringed 
crests are marked with bright gold, and the 
petals are crisply ruffled, giving a lively 
grace to the flower. It is not so rugged as 
the blue type, but will slowly increase and 
make a showy clump if it is happy. 

This iris is supposed to like shade, but 
does well for me in full sun, below a rock 
wall which gives protection from wind. 
The soil is acid, well stuffed with rotten 
leaves, and receives the drainage from a 
wading pool, which keeps it fairly damp. 
If less water is available, a mulch of leaves 
or peat might be welcome. The roots tend 
to grow out of the ground, and may win- 
terkill unless reset every two years or so. 

If perfect blooms are wanted for a show, 
or for use in the house, the plants may well 
be covered with a glass bell, as the flower 
petals are so delicate in texture that a rain 
storm will mark them with transparent 
bruises. The cut flowers display their 
beauty to best advantage in a pond side 
arrangement—a natural grouping of bud, 
blossom, and leaves against a stump or 
rock. A rough, dark background accentu- 
ates the fragility and dragon fly poise of 
the flower. 

Despite the catalogues’ naming, I should 
like a botanist’s opinion as to whether this 
is really the white form of I. tectorum, or 
a distinct species. It differs from the blue 
I. tectorum in more respects than mere pig- 
mentation: the whole plant is smaller and 
less vigorous, the petals are more ruffled 
and narrower, and the haft of the fall is 
reduced to a thin ridge. 

—Mrs. John F. Graff. 
Manhasset, N. Y. 





Clean Tools for Clean Gardens — 


HE tool situation is much improved. 

Most tools which are needed by gar- 
deners can be obtained now and most of 
them seem to be almost as good as those 
which were in use before the war. As a 
matter of fact, several new tools are being 
shown this season, some of which are quite 
different from any which have been used 
in the past. 

Perhaps sufficient emphasis has not been 
placed on the need for keeping tools free 
from rust and dirt if they are to have a long 
life of usefulness. The material which has 
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Three New Tools: a metal lawn rake; 
a hoe used like a broom; a tool for 
eradicating dandelions. 


been devised for the use of farmers in caring 
for their tools can be used to equal advan- 
tage with the small tools which have a 
place in the home garden. 

A good rust remover such as is made by 
some of the petroleum refiners gives excel- 
lent service. It dissolves the rust oxides, 
loosens the scales and removes the tarnish 
from iron, steel, aluminum and copper. 
Cleaning is done by rubbing the material 
on the tools or by immersing the tools in 
a can containing the rust remover. 

If the first method is followed, the solu- 
tion should be allowed to work in for a 
little while. Then, when the solution is 


Rust and dirt threaten the life 
and usefulness of metal parts 


wiped off, the rust will probably have dis- 
appeared. Otherwise, it may be necessary 
to repeat the operation and do a little rub- 
bing with a cloth or with steel wool, if 
the rust is heavy. 

When the tools are immersed in the 
cleaning fluid, they should be watched and 
removed as soon as they are clean. A good 
rust remover will not harm paint on tools 
unless they are kept in the solution a very 
long time. 

Keeping the tools free from dirt simply 
means cleaning them each time they are 
used. It is particularly important to pre- 
vent an accumulation of soil on hoes and 
spades, for whatever amouat clings to the 
metal surface will increase the weight 
which must be lifted each time besides re- 
ducing the efficiency of the tool. Emery 
cloth and steel wool will be found helpful 
in removing dirt which sticks closely. A 
heavy accumulation of soil is most easily 
removed with a wooden paddle. 

Much unnecessary effort will be saved 
if the tools are kept sharp. A flat file should 
be a part of every garden maker’s equip- 
ment. When a file or a whetstone is being 
used to sharpen a hoe, it should be worked 
from the blade and toward the top so 
that the bottom of the blade will remain 
straight. 

It is not wise to have a very fine edge 
on hoes or spades, for the finer they are, the 
more readily they are nicked. Floor wax 
or oil rubbed on wooden handles will help 
to keep them from becoming rough and 
being damaged if exposed to the weather. 


An Easy Annual To Grow 


FEW years ago at a local harvest show 
I saw displayed in the usual side show 
of annuals a flower which intrigued me by 
both its color and form. It looked almost 
like one of the single dahlias, with wide but 
pointed petals of a true brown in a most 
velvet-like texture. It was five to six 
inches in size. 

By enquiring of the grower | found that 

it was helianthus Maroon 





Tools work better and last longer if they 
are thoroughly cleaned after being used. 


are very easy to raise from a packet of seed, 
they vary considerably in color. Some 
flowers will be yellow tipped, some will 
have almost all yellow petals but with dis- 
tinct aura of russet to mahogany around 
the center disc—and some will be a real red 
mahogany and finally there will be the true 
browns. One of the interesting features is 
a ring of yellow stamens around the brown 
center-cushion. The best thing about this 
sunflower is its moderate size. 

The bushes grow to five feet only and 
the flowers are never heavy enough to hang 
their heads as do their giant cousins, while 
the flower itself can easily be grown to six 
inches by pinching the side buds off each 
flower. Cutting them with long stems only 
encourages them to more bushy perform- 
ance. 

I now grow them only from self-sown 
seedlings. Among these are selected only 
those with maroon stems. The dark- 
stemmed seedlings will be the ones pro- 
viding the mahogany to brown flowers. 

Helianthus Maroon Prince combines 
beautifully with all marigolds and espe- 
cially with the pale buff calendulas—but 
a word of warning to the flower-arranging 
housewife. They shed yellow pollen from 
their ring around the centre cushion — a 
point which I feel should be duly reported 
when praising helianthus Maroon Prince 
to all who prefer a minimum of dusting 
to a maximum of gardening. 

—Fiffi W. Kline. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 





Prince. I obtained a packet 
and planted the seed in a flat, 
later pricking the seedlings 
into thumb-pots. In due time 
the seedlings were moved to 
the cutting garden behind a 
row of young delphinium 
seedlings which flower in Sep- 
tember. The effect was very 
beautiful indeed and lasted 
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until frost. 
I found that while plants 
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A new type of garden cultivator. 
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F E. H. Wilson were alive today, he 

could be prouder than ever of having 
introduced the beauty bush, Kolkwitzia 
amabilis. Every season that passes sees the 
firmer establishment of this Asiatic shrub as 
a part of our garden flora, largely at the 
expense of the long popular weigelas. This 
growing popularity is based on true gar- 
den value; garden value that came out in 
full array in this particular season, when 
the bloom of nearly all woody plants 
opened so well and hung on so long. 

Another reason for the growing appre- 
ciation for the beauty bush is that the 
plants are growing older and are all flower- 
ing as they should. Thus, the earlier dis- 
appointment over the failure of young 
plants to bloom has passed. Some of us 
remember how the meager stock of beauty 
bush was propagated as rapidly as possible 
and distributed in the form of small plants 
not capable of blooming, or blooming 
amply, for several seasons. 

This need for age or for maturity was 
not recognized at the time and even sea- 
soned plantsmen were convinced that there 
were non-flowering strains of beauty bush. 
Time and the plant itself have shown them 
how wrong they were. Given age and half- 
way decent culture, any plant of beauty 
bush will flower and flower to everyone's 
satisfaction. . 

This rich find of Wilson's could be 
credited to luck because the great plant ex- 
plorer did not see the shrub in bloom in 
the Orient. The story is that he came upon 
a fruiting plant and picked seeds to send 
home. His first sight of the blooms of the 
beauty bush came years later in the Arnold 
Arboretum when some of those seeds had 
developed into flowering plants to yield a 
pleasant surprise. 


HIS has been a very good season for 

climbing roses, at least in New Eng- 
land. Climbing Talisman was the first of 
the roses in this class to show flowers in 
my garden, beating out Dr. Huey which 
usually starts first. The Brownell climbers 
came along soon after and did especially 
well this season. Perhaps my location at 
the seashore has been advantageous, but in 
any event, I get excellent results with all 
the Brownell roses, even those planted in 
a shady place. 

Golden Glow and Apricot Glow are 
very satisfactory, indeed. [| like them rather 
better than Elegance. Most of the Brownell 
roses run to shades of yellow and this color 
is not too common. Another yellow rose, 
however, King Midas, flowered for me this 
year for the first time and kept its bloom 
especially well. I think this creation of 
the late Dr. Nicolas will prove a very 
useful plant. 


July, 1945 





HE June flower show at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston was a little early to 
show climbers at their best, but the display 
of bush roses, particularly hybrid teas, was 


astonishingly large. Rose shows seem to 
be increasing in importance throughout the 
country and I note that the American Rose 
Magazine, published by the American Rose 
Society, is suggesting a national rose show 
to be held each year. 


According to this suggestion, it would 
be a peripatetic show, being held each year 
in a different city. A show given this 
name was held in Seattle, Wash., in 1941. 
It was not really a national show, as only 
10 per cent came from outside the state, but 
it was attended by 50,000 people and 
showed an excellent profit. New England 
is in the position to make a good exhibi- 
tion, having an active rose society and a 
great number of rose-growing enthusiasts. 


57 7 Pe ce. 
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in the same manner as salsify; in fact, | am 
told that anyone who does not care for 
salsify will not be much interested in the 
skirret. 


LL of the older culture of the skirret 
took place in Europe. However, this 
Spring, I have been hearing glowing ac- 
counts from a number of gardeners as to 
what a pleasant vegetable the skirret can 
be. There has also been a rather interest- 
ing international exchange of ideas on the 
subject. 

One of my friends has recently written 
for publication in England a paper on cur- 
rent American practice in the growing and 
use of herbs and little known vegetables. 
That portion of the paper which dealt 
with the skirret and with skirret cookery 
was welcomed by the women’s division of 
the civil defense authority in England, and 





The beauty bush, Kolkwitzia amabilis, is among the most satisfactory 
of tall-growing, Spring-blooming shrubs. 


HAVE noticed that novelties in garden- 
ing, particularly vegetable gardening, 
have a way of turning out to be plants that 
have often had long previous cultural his- 
tories in other countries or in former times. 
A case in point is the skirret, an oriental 
plant that early got into Europe and was 
much better known among the gardeners 
of several centuries ago than it is today. 
The skirret, Sium sisarum, is described 
as a plant with pinnately compound leaves, 
small white flowers in compound umbels 
and numerous swollen roots which resem- 
ble dahlia roots in appearance but are more 
slender. It can be raised from seeds, sown 
in either Autumn or Spring in rich soil. 
Being a perennial plant, the skirret can also 
be propagated by divisions of the roots. 
When it comes to use as a vegetable, the 
skirret is said to be at its best in Autumn 
immediately after the foliage dies down. 
As for its use as food, the skirret is treated 
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promptly passed on for publication. 

Thus, my American friend would ap- 
pear to be in the position of reteaching the 
English some of their ancient garden lore. 

However, appearances can be deceptive 
if I am to judge from an article in a recent 
issue of that delightful British magazine 
My Garden. In that article, Eleanour Sin- 
clair Rhode, who is known to be well 
posted on such matters, includes the skirret 
in a list of vegetables to avoid. The roots 
are, She states, too hard to prepare. Every 
twisty root has to be carefully washed and 
they must not be peeled before cooking. 

Many people are disappointed in its ap- 
pearance, the English writer continues, for 
it looks very dull and not at all as though 
it had at least 2000 years of history behind 
it. It would appear from this that my 
friend is not going to arouse all of the 
British public to the delights of the skirret 
as a vegetable. 
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EAR EDITOR—In the June 1 issue 
of Horticulture, a correspondent from 
Osterville, Mass., gives his method of de- 
stroying woodchucks. As I have been bat- 
tling those arch-enemies of the vegetable 
garden for over 20 years, killing as many 
as 15 ina single year, perhaps my views on 
the subject may be of interest to some of 
your readers who do not live in congested 
urban areas. I have used guns, traps and 
“‘gas,’’ but have reached the conclusion 
that the last-named is the most effective. 
I suggest that a search be made, in a 
radius of 400 or more yards of the garden, 
for the holes where the ‘‘chucks’’ live. 
Having located them, take a spade, some 
crumpled newspaper, a can of calcium cya- 
nide and a tablespoon wired to a stick. 
Thrust the stick into the hole to locate the 
direction of the underground passage. 
Then take a tablespoonful of the ‘‘gas,’’ 
which is a powder, and empty it at the 
low point. Plug the opening with the 
newspaper and a small amount of soil over 
it. If the woodchuck is inside, he will 
never come out. If he is out, he will return, 
dig out the paper and enter, only to meet 
his doom, just the same. 

I have used carbon disulphide at times, 
but found it less convenient than the pow- 
der. If there is a second opening to the 
home of the woodchuck (which I have 
seldom found) I do not think it makes 
any difference in the result. 

—E. H. Wilkins. 


Falmouth, Mass. 


Behavior of Christmas Cactus 


EAR EDITOR—Here is something 

that may be of interest to Horticulture 
readers. It goes to show how this curious 
season has managed to fool some of the 
best of us. 

I have had a Christmas cactus for several 
years, and it has always been a reliable 
source of pleasure just at Christmas time, 
to bear out its name. It has always started 
up its buds some time late in October, and 
each December has been gay with blossoms, 
the last of which managed to hang on until 
New Year's. Then has come its period of 
rest, and later the new little leaves would 
begin to appear. 

Last Christmas all went well. Then 
came March, with its Fourth of July heat. 
I guess my cactus must have thought it was 
full Summer—and it is hard to blame it, 
especially as all that heat was followed by 
the present Autumnal cold wave. So my 
cactus tried to keep pace with the season, 
and is now full of buds once more. As | 
write this, on June 5, they are well along. 

—Edith Viding-Yaffee. 
Cousins Island, Me. 


Getting Rid of Woodchucks 


Lord Aberconway Writes 


EAR EDITOR — I read with such 

great interest the articles written by 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland in Horticulture 
that I am impelled to attempt to answer 
his query in your issue of April 15, as to 
the flowers of the pink form of Magnolia 
stellata. 

There are, in my experience, two pink 
forms: one was introduced more than 40 
years ago, the flowers of which are of the 
same size as those of the white form; they 
have, however, pink buds and a pink tinge 
when they open, which gradually changes 
to white as they fade. The flowers open a 
fortnight later than those of the ordinary 
form. I have a specimen of this planted in 
1904 and the pink color has never varied 
from year to year. 

A few years before the war, however, 
there was introduced by nurserymen in this 
country a plant, probably originating in 
Japan, with flowers of a much deeper pink 
which does not fade to white. The flowers 
of this form have much narrower petals 
and smaller flowers than those of the old 
white plant. The color here does not alter 
as the plant grows older. 

Dr. McFarland also mentions Magnolia 
salicifolia. I know three types of this: one 
of somewhat fastigiate shape with branches 
bunched together rather like a huge besom: 
secondly, there is the open form with 
spreading branches which, I think, is more 
ornamental than the fastigiate form, and 
lastly, there is a form recently introduced 
into cultivation in England with a sub- 
stantially larger flower. 

Magnolia salicifolia is an outstanding 
plant because of the pure white of its 
blooms, and the fact that the blossoms 
come before there is any sign of a green 
leaf. For this reason I prefer this plant on 
the whole to M. kobus, although the latter 
has perhaps two or three times the number 
of flowers for the same area of branches, 
for the reason that before the blooms of 
M. kobus are over, the green leaves begin to 
appear and somewhat mar its beauty. 

As at “Breeze Hill,”’ so here in England, 
there is always a chance of a Spring frost 
ruining all the flowers and sometimes even, 
as this year, the young leaves as well. | 
find, however, that the young shoots of a 
magnolia are fairly hardy and continue to 
push out from the frost-spoilt foliage to 
make new leaves when the frost has gone. 
In this they differ from rhododendrons, for 
in their case a Spring frost, after the plant 
has started to shoot, will usually destroy 
the whole growth and the plant has to start 
again from the old wood. 

—Aberconway. 


Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, N. Wales. 
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Effect of Gas on Tomatoes 


EAR EDITOR — Recent comments 

in Horticulture on the effect of gases 
on plants reminds me of an experience I 
had last year with some tomato fruits sent 
to the office. These fruits were taken from 
trellis tomatoes growing along a hedge on 
the edge of a garden. The vines were vigor- 
ous and healthy but the fruits were small, 
resembling badly russeted small tangerines. 
The epidermis was very leathery in texture 
and when the fruits were cut open, they 
were fully ripe with an intense red color. 

I made it a point to see the plants and 
found that the gardener had his garage so 
located that when he backed his car out, 
the exhaust discharged gas against and 
through the lower part of the hedge di- 
rectly on several of the tomato plants, 
which were about three feet from the op- 
posite side of the hedge. I asked the gar- 
dener to back his car out and found the 
plants got a full blast from the exhaust. 

I questioned him about the length of 
time the car might stand in this location 
and he remembered having stopped his car 
in this location several weeks back to close 
the garage doors. As he closed the doors he 
decided to do an errand and he supposed 
the engine ran for 20 minutes. The foliage 
had not been injured in the least, but most 
of the lower fruits were affected, some 
more than others. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


From a Wild Flower Enthusiast 


EAR EDITOR—Much to my sur- 
prise in the June | issue of Horticul- 
ture under ‘‘Handsome Native Azaleas’’ by 
the New England Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society, I read that Rhododendron 
nudiflorum grows in “‘dry, sandy or rocky 
woods.’” Schuyler Mathews gives its habi- 
tat as swampy or marshy soil and person- 
ally in hundreds of instances have I always 
found this shrub growing in such locations. 
This season I have been fortunate to 
collect a beautiful specimen of the white 
moccasin flower (Cypripedium acaule ) 
growing in a clump of the normal pinks. 
A week later I collected another in the same 
locality, white with blush of pink, the 
bloom being one of the largest I have ever 
seen. Another oddity was a star flower 
plant nearly ten inches high, with very 
upright stiff growth of leaves, their close 
clasping growth from the bulb forming a 
two-and-one-half-inch stem-like stalk be- 
fore separating. I have found many speci- 
mens of Hypoxis hirsuta in my field work 
but nothing like this specimen before. 
—Dr. M. R. Sharpe. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
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Mulch and Save Your Back — 


ACH year witnesses an increase in the 

number of gardeners who forsake the 
dust mulch idea of cultivating plants in 
order to follow the ancient natural practice 
of mulching. By mulching is meant the 
strewing of plant wastes of one kind or an- 
other on the surface of the soil to conserve 
moisture to make cultivation needless and 
to aid in plant nutrition. 

There are two sides to the practice of 
mulching as it is carried out in home gar- 
dens. One kind of mulching is that given 
permanent plantings of fruiting and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and herbaceous peren- 
nials. With these plantings that live over 
from year to year, mulching itself becomes 
a form of permanent culture. New mate- 
rial is added each year to replace that of 
previous seasons which has broken down 
to add to the organic content of the soil 
as well as to supply plant food in a form 
most easily seized by the plants. 

Sometimes, at the start of such a long 
range program, it is advisable to give the 
plants a feeding of chemical fertilizer be- 
fore the first mulching is done. However, 
after a season or two, the decaying mulch 
will provide ample plant food. All that is 
often necessary is an annual replenishment 
of the mulch from above. 

In addition to this feeding action, bene- 
ficial developments of a physical nature 
take place. Moisture is conserved, making 
soil fertility more easily available to plants. 
The run-off of rain water is checked be- 
cause of the action of the mulch in breaking 
up the rain drops and permitting the water 
to seep into soil which is not caked on the 
surface. 

Soil temperatures do not fluctuate 
widely under a permanent mulch, being 
generally lower in Summer and higher in 
Winter than in bare soil. All of these fac- 
tors tend to explain the value of mulch as 
a means of preventing late Winter foliage 
injury of evergreen trees and shrubs. 

When it comes to vegetable plants, the 
purpose of mulching is simpler. With such 
quick growing plants from which so much 
is expected, the long range view is usually 
forgotten. Mulches are applied to annual 
plants to conserve moisture already present 
in the soil and to ensure the retention of 
additional water that comes by means of 
rainfall or by artificial irrigation. Such 
plants are also mulched to check weed 
growth and do away with the need for 
cultivation. With no constant stirring of 
the surface soil, the roots of the crop plants 
can work in the very top inch of earth, a 
privilege denied them by the dust mulch 
school of gardening. 
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Cultivation may be done away 
with for the rest of the season 


These, then, are the reasons for mulch- 
ing annual plants. As for feeding, that 
should have been done in the preparation 
of the soil at the time of the Spring turn- 
ing. Also, additional feeding can be done 
just before a mulch is applied or, later, 
with liquid fertilizers. 

Because mulches for annual crops are 
applied for physical effect only, they are 
not spread among the crop plants while the 
soil is still cold or until growth has become 
vigorous. As far as soil moisture conserva- 
tion is concerned, the extremely wet season 
being experienced in many sections has 
rendered mulching unnecessary. However, 
for purposes of preventing soil erosion and 
keeping down weeds, definite benefits can 
be credited to a layer of rubbish over the 
surface of the soil. 

Because no fertility is expected from the 
mulch material applied to annual crops, 
almost any kind of waste can be employed, 
even to the small rocks which litter the sur- 
face of a stony soil. However, dry mate- 
rials known to contain seeds of weeds and 
grasses had better go into the compost pile 
rather than over the surface of the garden. 
Very soft growth such as lawn clippings 
should not be spread too thickly about ten- 
der plants lest the heating at the start of the 
decomposition process prove injurious. As 
a matter of fact, the clippings can be used 
more satisfactorily if let fall back on the 
lawn to feed the turf that grew them. 
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These ideas about feeding and mulching 
annual plants have, thus far, looked to the 
care of present crops. It is possible to use 
the mulch idea to advance or maintain the 
basic fertility of the soil. A mixed mulch 
of hay, green weeds, manure, peat moss or 
other materials placed through an annual 
crop can act as mulch. In turn, the shade 
of the overhanging leaves of the crop plants 
will keep the mulch moist and tend to - 
cause it to decompose. When the crop is 
harvested, chemical fertilizer can be scat- 
tered and green crop residue, mulch and 
fertilizer can all be turned down together 
to the benefit of the soil and with no rob- 
bing of nitrogen from the succession crop 
that cannot be remedied by commercial 
fertilizers. 

Weeds which grow up through a mulch 
can be pulled or the mulch can be lifted 
with a fork and let drop back to smother 
the weed growth. 


Vitamin A in Broccoli 


NVESTIGATORS have found that a 

serving of green broccoli has 4000 units 
of vitamin A, compared with none for 
white cauliflower which tastes much the 
same but is far more difficult for amateurs 
to grow successfully, while having a much 
shorter harvest. 

While broccoli grows all Summer vig- 
orously, its best crops are produced in cool 
weather, in the early Spring and Summer, 
and in the Fall. 

Its thick stems bear dense heads of green 
flower buds. If these heads stand too long 
in the garden the buds begin to open into 
yellow mustard-like flowers. The heads 
should be harvested and used before any 
yellow shows. 

The thick stems near the flower heads 
are also edible and of as fine a flavor as the 
heads of buds. 


Showing just how to cut a head of broccoli. The heads must 
be used before the buds open. 
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Pests Common in the Garden — 


Kinds which may be expected to attack 
vegetable crops at this season of vear 


PHIDS are garden pests which stay all 
through the Summer. They are not so 
plentiful in the vegetable garden as in the 
flower garden, perhaps, but usually are 
present in large numbers. There are red, 
black and green aphids, but those on vege- 
tables are usually pale green. They cling to 
the under-side of leaves, or on the growing 
ends of stems of many vegetables, multi- 
plying with amazing rapidity. Use rote- 
none, pyrethrum or nicotine dust or spray, 








One of the great leaders of English 
floriculture once gave this advice: 
“Always try a new plant thrice. The 
first time you plant it the weather may 
prove to be the worst in your garden- 
ing experience, and you will fail. The 
second time you'll probably set it in 
uncongenial circumstances of soil and 
exposure, and again you will fail. But 
try the third time, and you usually 
succeed.” 




















immediately first specimens are detected. If 
they are very bad, nothing but a nicotine 
spray like Black Leaf 40 seems to do effi- 
cient work. 

Blister beetles are gray, striped or black, 
three-quarters inch long, and prey on 
potato and tomato plants. Use rotenone 
or pyrethrum spray or dust, or calcium 
arsenate dust. 

The striped cucumber beetle, one of the 
worst home-garden pests, has a yellow 


The potato bug or Colorado beetle, 
which may also attack egg-plant and toma- 
toes, is red with black stripes, half inch 
long. Spray or dust with rotenone or an 
arsenical. 

Squash bugs are reddish brown to black 
in color and three-quarters inch in length. 
They lay egg clusters on the undersides of 
leaves, and can be controlled by pyrethrum 
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or rotenone spray or dust. Mature bugs, 
hard to poison, may be trapped under 
shingles laid on the ground near the plants 
at night. 

The Mexican bean beetle is a black sheep 
of the lady bug family. Coppery brown, 
with eight black spots on each wing cover, 
it eats vines and lays yellow egg clusters on 
undersides of leaves. Its larve have vora- 
cious appetites. Plants must be thoroughly 
sprayed or dusted with rotenone. 

Tomato worms are green caterpillars 
with conspicuous yellow markings, three 
to four inches long. The worm eats tomato 
leaves but is easily picked off, or killed by 
a rotenone or arsenical spray or dust. 

The corn ear worm is a caterpillar two 


body with three black stripes. It breeds ininches long, striped and marked with green 
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the blossom ends of cucumber, squash and 
melon vines, eats leaves and spreads disease. 
Dust new growth as it develops with dust 
composed of one pound calcium arsenate 
and 10 pounds of talc or gypsum, repeat- 
ing until vines are several feet long. Young 
plants should be protected from their first 
appearance. Do not use lime. 

Flea beetles are small 4lea-like insects 
which attack cabbage, egg-plant, potatoes, 
tomatoes, turnips and other vegetables, and 
riddle the leaves with small holes. Use 
rotenone or nicotine dust or spray. 


and brown, hatched from eggs laid on the 
young silks. Inject one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of medical mineral oil into the silk 
channel of each ear soon after pollination. 

Cabbage worms are pale green caterpil- 
lars one and one-quarter inch long, hatched 
from eggs laid by white butterflies, which 
are found on cabbage, cauliflower and other 
members of the cabbage family. Dust with 
rotenone or calcium arsenate. 

Grasshoppers may attack all garden 
crops and ate best controlled by using a 
poison bait. 
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Home-Made Velva Fruit Is New 


HAT is called Velva fruit is a new 

frozen dessert that can be made from 
mellow-ripe fruit too soft for shipping or 
canning. The original discoverers of this 
new fruit product were scientists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, who de- 
veloped velva fruit primarily for commer- 
cial use. 

The commercial method has now been 
adapted to home use by the Department's 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Home-made velva offers a new 
way of saving fruit during the Summer 
peak season, since the fruit puree may be 
frozen for making into dessert months 
later, in Winter. 

Velva fruit combines full, ripe fruit 
flavor and color, and the rich smoothness 
of ice cream. Cantaloup, grapes, peaches, 
apricots, pears, berries—almost any kind 
of fresh, fragrant, fully-ripe and flavorful 
fruit—may be used for velva fruit. Velva 
fruit requires no cream — simply ripe, 
fresh, uncooked fruit pressed through a 
sieve, sweetened and combined with a little 
gelatin. 

Briefly, the method for making velva 
fruit at home is as follows: 

Mash the washed, pitted, peeled fruit. 
Press through a sieve or fine colander to 
make a puree. Because air darkens apri- 
cots and peaches, quarter and put them in 
boiling syrup (eight parts water to one 
part sugar) three minutes before sieving. 

To make approximately two quarts of 
velva fruit, mix five cups of fruit puree, 
three-quarters to one cup of sugar (de- 
pending on the sweetness of the fruit) , and 
one-eighth teaspoon salt. For less acid 
fruits like peaches, add one tablespoon of 
lemon juice. Keep the puree cool. 

Soak one tablespoon of gelatin five min- 
utes in one-quarter cup of cold water to 
soften. Then dissolve by heating over 
boiling water ten minutes. Add the puree 
slowly to the hot gelatin, stirring, of 
course, continuously. 

Pour into the ice cream freezer. Using a 
mixture of eight parts ice to one part salt, 
freeze 20 minutes, or until the crank turns 
hard. Then remove the dasher. Velva fruit 
may be served soft-frozen, or after harden- 
ing several hours. 

To make velva fruit in the refrigerator, 
freeze the mixture in trays until firm. Turn 
into a chilled bowl and whip smooth with 
a wooden spoon or electric mixer. Return 
to the refrigerator for hardening. Work 
quickly so that the mixture will not com- 
pletely melt. Refrigerator-frozen velva 
fruit is less light and velvety than freezer- 
made. 

Either the puree or the finished dessert 
may be frozen and stored for several 
months. 


You will find something far greater in the 
woods than you will find in books. Stones and 
trees will teach you that which you never 
learn from masters. —St. Bernard. 
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Butterflies in Varied Hues — 


They add much to the charm and 
enjoyment of the Summer garden 


HE charm of Nature, apart from the 

beauty and grandeur of her handi- 
work, lies in her capriciousness—-we never 
know what to expect from her. We think 
of butterflies as part of the Summer scene, 
flitting lazily about in the warm sunshine, 

“Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet” 

but should we stroll in the snow-clad 
woods during one of our mild mid-Winter 
thaws we are very likely to come upon a 
number of Mourning Cloaks flitting from 
tree to tree or resting with expanded wings 
in some sunny spot. 

Such delicate, ethereal creatures would 
seem to be out of place in our blizzard- 
swept Winters and yet—well, put it down 
to a whim of Nature. Nor should we 
expect the first butterfly to appear in the 
Spring to be the small and dainty Spring 
Azure; rather it would seem more fitting 
that some larger and seemingly hardier 
butterfly would be the first to venture forth 
after the snows of Winter have melted. 

But no, and although the chill winds of 
March still blow over the landscape and 
although the woods still remain naked and 
patches of snow dot the ground here and 
there, it is this little gossamer-winged 
creature that must be the first to venture 
abroad and fly about ‘“‘like a voilet afloat”’ 
in search of an early flower. 

Dainty blue in color and measuring 
scarcely an inch across its outstretched 
wings, the Spring Azure is a creature of 
many fashions. It seems as if Nature could 
not make up her mind just how to dress 
this tiny creature, for over a territory rang- 
ing from Labrador to Alaska and south to 
the Gulf of Mexico, we find one form in 
one locality, a different one in another. It 
is, as Nature probably intended it to be, a 
source of endless labor to those of us who 
would study its protean forms, for even 
seasonally it differs to a marked degree. 

In the vicinity of Boston, we have an 
early Spring variety which is small with 
large black markings on the under surface 
of the wings and a later variety which is 
larger with smaller black spots. Then in 
Summer, we have a third form which is 
still larger but with considerably fainter 
spots. 

The small but beautiful Pearl Crescent 
also has, in New England, two forms 
which vary so greatly that once they were 
considered separate species. In the Spring 
form the hind wings are heavily and dif- 
fusely marked beneath with strongly con- 
trasting colors, but in the Summer form, 
which is somewhat larger than the Spring 
form, they are plain and but faintly 
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marked. A number of years ago a scientist 
showed by some interesting experiments 
that the smaller, darker Spring form is due 
to cold or low temperature. He placed upon 
ice a number of chrysalides that normally 
would have produced the Summer form 
and found that the specimens so treated 
produced the Spring form. 

Butterflies are among the many visitors 
to our gardens during the Summer months 
and no matter how small our garden, we 
are sure to be paid a visit by at least one 
representative of our many groups of 
butterflies—the Swallowtails, the Angle- 
wings, the Meadow-browns, the Fritil- 


get there. But we do not know that they 
can communicate with one another, and, 
even if they could, the children never see 
their parents and, for that matter, probably 
no other butterfly that has ever been in 
the South. 

The battered Monarchs we see in the 
Spring are supposed to be those that mi- 
grated southward the preceding Fall, re- 
turning to the land of their birth, but we 
are not even sure of this or that these indi- 
viduals have ever been in the North. How 
they find their way and above all else why 
they migrate thousands of miles is some- 
thing for us to puzzle over. 

Is it because of lack of food? Hardly. 
because in the first place butterflies eat very 
little and in the second place their food 
supplies are by no means exhausted wher- 
ever they happen to be when they start 
migrating. 

Is it to escape crowding? The answer 
again would be ‘‘no,”’ for they are not 
crowded when they begin their migratory 
journey; on the contrary, they become 
more crowded than ever while migrating 
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Left, the Monarch butterfly. 


laries, the Hairstreaks, the Coppers and 
the Skippers, to name a few. 

One of the most frequent visitors is sure 
to be the stately Monarch, which we may 
often see from June to October flying lei- 
surely over the fields and meadows. It is 
one of the largest and most distinctive of 
the “‘frail children of the air,’’ as Scudder 
happily called the butterflies, and may 
easily be recognized by the brilliant copper- 
red color of its wings, made even more 
brilliant by the black markings which out- 
line the veins, and the white dots that 
border them. 

The Monarch is a native of tropical 
America, and as cold weather approaches 
gathers in flocks and, after the fashion of 
our migratory birds, flies south. How these 
butterflies find their way is a mystery, for 
none of them has been in the South before. 
Perhaps if butterflies could communicate 
with one another the parents might tell 
their children of distant lands and how to 
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Right, a Fritillary. 


as anyone will attest who has seen them on 
their migratory flight. 

Is it to escape their natural enemies, such 
as birds? The answer would still seem to 
be “‘no,’’ for these butterflies, for some 
reason unknown to us, are distasteful to 
birds, and their brilliant colors are a warn 
ing sign to all birds that here is something 
disagreeable that it is well to let alone. 

How about enemies other than birds 
that might attack them in their native 
haunts during some stage in their life his- 
tory’? That, to be sure, might lead them 
to migrate elsewhere where such enemies 
are not to be found but then why should 
they want to return to those haunts at all? 

The largest and perhaps most showy of 
our butterflies are the Papilios, which are 
characterized by having their hind wings 
prolonged into curious tail-like projections 
suggestive of those of the swallow. Hence 
they are called Swallowtails. I might add, 
however, that we have Papilios without 
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tails, which Lutz facetiously calls ‘“Tuxe- 
does,’” and also butterflies with tails that 
are not Papilios. 

The best known of the Swallowtails is 
the Black Swallowtail, a most graceful 
butterfly with velvety black wings having 
three rows of yellow spots across them. It 
is sure to be a frequent visitor to our gar- 
dens, for it is an efficient pollen carrier and 
visits flowers frequently, sipping the nectar 
which they provide as refreshment in re- 
turn for carrying their pollen. 

The female has the uncanny ability of 
selecting only the plants belonging to the 
family Umbellifere on which to lay her 
eggs for the caterpillars will feed on no 
others. This ability is not, however, re- 
stricted to the female of this particular 
butterfly for females of other species have 
the same gift, the female Monarch, for 
instance, laying her eggs only on the milk- 
weed plant. 

Among the Papilios, we find that Na- 
ture has had another of her changeable 
moods, for in the Higer Swallowtail we 
have the strange phenomenon of a butter- 
fly having two or more forms arising from 
the same lot of eggs. In the region north 
of approximately the 40th degree latitude 
there is but one form of this insect—the 
familiar yellow-and-black striped butterfly 
which we can see visiting the apple or lilac 
blossoms in May and June—but south of 
this latitude there may be two forms of the 
female, some females having an entirely 
different appearance, being almost wholly 
black or dull brownish with the hind 
wings touched with lines of blue and bor- 
dered with crescents of yellow and orange. 

The curious part about the whole thing 
is that out of a lot of eggs laid by a female 
butterfly some of the eggs will develop into 
the usual yellow form and the rest into the 
black form, both lots being of the same sex. 
At one time the two forms were described 
as separate species and for many years they 
were so considered until breeding experi- 
ments proved that they are the same species. 

So closely are the Pieridz related to the 
Papilios that we often consider them a sub- 
family. This family, if you do not know 
your butterflies, includes the common 
white butterfly or Cabbage Butterfly—one 
of the first butterflies to appear in the 
Spring, when we can see it flying about 
over fields, meadows and gardens sipping 
the nectar of various early flowers through 
its long coiled tongue and stopping occa- 
sionally to alight upon the leaf of a cab- 
bage or other plant of the mustard family 
for the purpose of depositing a number of 
small pale yellow eggs which remain at- 
tached by a sort of glue. 

The Cabbage Butterfly is of particular 
interest because it is one of the few of the 
many imported insects of which we have 
been able to make a complete record of the 
time and place where it was introduced and 
of its dispersal. This insect, which has been 
a pest for centuries in Europe, where it 
feeds freely upon the leaves of cabbages 
and turnips, came to our country by way 
of Quebec during the civil war and has 
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since spread over practically all of the 
United States and Canada where it has 
become established as one of the major 
pests of our garden crops. 

We had our own native species of Pieris 
before the European species appeared on 
the scene but like the Indians, it yielded its 
prior claims and retreated before the in- 
vader until it is now confined to the wilder 
parts of our country. 

Cousins several times removed to the 
Cabbage Butterfly are the Clouded Sul- 
phurs, the common medium-sized yellow 
butterflies which add a distinctive charm 
to our Summer landscape, flitting about 
from flower to flower or in the words of 
James Whitcomb Riley, rising 

“Like blooms of lorn primroses 

blowing loose 

When Autumn winds arise.”’ 
There are many references to this butterfly 
in the writings of the New England 
authors and it was an especial favorite of 
James Russell Lowell who often referred 
to it in passages like the following: ‘“Those 
old days when the balancing of a yellow 
butterfly over a thistle bloom was spiritual 
food and lodging for a whole forenoon.” 

Speaking of the thistle, one of the most 
successful plants in the world, being found 
over the whole habitable globe, brings to 
mind the Thistle Butterfly, also called the 
Painted Lady and the Cosmopolite. The 
thistle is the food plant of this particular 
species and as it crept over the globe the 
butterfly followed it and as a result has 
become the most widely distributed of all 
known butterflies. Hence the name Cos- 
mopolite. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Fruit Pests Come Early — 


RUIT damage by insects has been light 

so far in the eastern states. Entomolo- 
gist at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station report that several of the 
major pests are less abundant than usual 
this year. 

The apple maggot came earlier than 
normal this season, although ordinarily 
they are not present until July 1. Thus far, 
curculio damage has been extremely light 
in most apple orchards. The majority of 
growers have prepared for the advent of 
the pest with proper sprays so that dam- 
age to apples this year is expected to be 
negligible. 

Unfavorable weather has held down the 
population of European red mites so far 
and very little damage by this pest has 
shown up. However, a sudden change to 
dry weather, may cause the European red 
mite to increase rapidly. 

Cankerworms have been abundant in 
some localities but adequate spray pro- 
grams have kept them under control in 
most orchards. The number of rosy aphids 
is on the increase but, to date, they have 
not caused serious damage except on a few 
apple varieties such as Rome, Gravenstein 
and Cortland. Rosy aphids will be poten- 
tially dangerous for another two weeks. 
Green aphids are not numerous. 

Codling moths were taken in bait pans 
about two weeks earlier than normal this 
season. If favorable weather for this pest 
develops, it is quite possible that two full 
generations may appear this Summer, caus- 
ing considerably greater damage than nor- 
mal. The Pear psylla is not bad this year. 

Insecticide supplies are reasonably ade- 
quate. Nicotine sulfate is short, although 





Illustrations by Courtesy of the American 
Fruit Grower. 
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Peach tree borer. 


1945 


Descriptions of kinds likely to 
be found in the home orchard 


thus far, there has not been much demand 
for this material, since the insects it is used 
to combat have not been numerous. Avail- 
able substitutes for nicotine sulfate are Syn- 
tone (a rotenone product) and Lethane 
B72 (one of the thiocyanates). 
Paradichlorobenzene, used in control- 
ling the peach borer, will also be scarce as 
will a number of spreaders and stickers. 


HE codling moth is doubtless the worst 

insect pest of the apple in this country. 
The little, pinkish-white, brown-headed 
worm tunnels his way throughout the core 
and seeds, leaving dark masses of frass or 
castings, which protrude from the entry 
hole. When such holes are observed in the 
fruit one may be sure that the cause is the 
codling moth worm. 

The plum curculio attacks apples and 
other fruits. The first injury noticed on the 
tiny fruits as they begin to develop is one 
or more small crescent-shaped cuts in the 
skin. Later, as the fruit develops, these in- 
juries cause swellings or knots. During the 
latter part of the Summer, punctures are 
made through the skin of the fruit and the 
flesh is eaten out beneath the holes. Cur- 
culio infested apples usually appear hard, 
knotty, small and misshapen. 

The apple maggot is a one-quarter-inch 
long larve of a black, white, and yellow 
fly which injures apples in the colder sec- 
tion of the apple growing regions of the 
United States. It is commonly known as 
the “‘railroad-worm,’’ and makes brown, 
winding galleries through the outer part of 
the flesh, with tiny punctures on the sur- 
face. In ripe fruits, the burrows show as 
dark lines beneath the skin. 

When peach trees are found with masses 
of gum exuding from around the base of 
the tree, one may be sure that borers are at 
work. Tiny white worms with brown 
heads of from one-eighth to one-quarter 
inch long can be found tunneling in the 
bark of the tree trunk, usually from about 
10 inches above the ground to two or three 
inches below ground. If not controlled, 
the worms will so severely injure the tree 
that it will die. 


Selecting Mealy Potatoes 


EALY potatoes, the kind housewives 

like to pick out for baking can be 

selected in advance. Only water and com- 

mon table salt are needed to separate the 

light from the heavy potatoes, which are 
indications of the potato’s mealiness. 

All potatoes sink in water because they 
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Apple maggot injury. 





Aphis injury. 


are heavier than water. By adding com- 
mon table salt, the water is made heavier 
and some potatoes will float. These are the 
non-mealy ones. Potatoes that float in 22 
ounces of common salt dissolved in 1114 
pints of water are definitely not mealy 
Those that float in 24 2/3 ounces of salt 
dissolved in 11 pints of water are slightly 
to medium mealy. Those that sink are 
mealy. The salt solution may be retained 
for repeated use. 


The Story of Cinchona 

“Cinchona in Java’’ by Norman Taylor 
Published by Greenberg, New York. Price 
$2.50 

The dramatic story of quinine and ma- 
laria, the most serious disease on earth, is 
found in Mr. Taylor's new book. Into 
this.fabulous narrative of the extraction of 
quinine from cinchona bark, the author has 
woven the story of the manner in which 
Nature has provided a remedy for one of 
her worst plagues. How it was done is a 
tribute to the science of tropical agricul- 
ture and especially to the scientists who did 
it. Cinchona is one of the New World 
plants which, like the potato, have become 
of world significance. 
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Next Season’s Flats— 
Protect 
Them with 








STOPS ROT 


Today wood is costly. What are you doing to lengthen the life of your 
flats? Treat them now by dip, spray or brush with Cuprinol—the proven 
preservative with no toxic effect on seeds and plants. 

Cuprinol penetrates the wood, stops rot and mildew, and gives profit- 
able longer life to every flat. Use it too, by itself or as a priming coat, 
on any wood where dampness causes rot, fungus growth and decay. 
Allow 1 gallon for every 400 sq. ft. of wood. 

You can't afford rot, but you can afford Cuprinol. Write for informa- 
tion, prices and names of distributors. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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The favorite delphiniums and no wonder! 
The tall graceful spires with their full double 
flowers are of matchless beauty. From sky- 
blue to the deepest velvety shades; many in 
pastels and each flower highlighted with a 
center “bee” in contrasting color. This year 


grow Hallawell’s Pacific 50° 
per pkt. 


Giants in your garden. 
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# Seed and Bulb Catalog on request $ a 

Q | | Q G) ga | x For Summer and Fall Planting ee ~ 
California Scedsmen & Nurserymen 256D Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. Ce) 

ARE YOU WASTING ‘tani? 


Ever get something for nothing? If you take away the food and flowers grown from 
valuable topsoil, and don’t repay the garden with the means for replenishing fertility, 
that is WASTE just as surely as if you destroyed wartime-precious food; and each suc- 
ceeding year the soil has less of the qualities that make food healthful and plants vigor- 
ous. That’s paying high for what you grow! 

Use chemical fertilizer—yes. But chemicals alone won’t build and condition soil, nor 
replace organic matter. The “rubbish” you may throw away—table scraps, leaves, grass, 
fruit waste, even sawdust—will do it. In a few weeks you can make BUSHELS of rich 
fertilizer-humus, easily and cheaply, from this “rubbish.” Merely gather into a compost 
and treat with BactO. Five pounds, only $1.75, treats half a ton! 

Send for free leaflets explaining easy composting . .. how to extend and convert chemi- 
cal fertilizer into soil builder . . . how to activate and condition soils. Try this easy— 
Nature’s—way to better gardens. BactO. at dealers, 25c to $5.50. Send for free leaflets 
today. JEAN MACLEAN, R. 1200, 32 N. State, Chicago, Ill. 
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Benefit From Earthworms 


WAS going over some back numbers of 

Horticulture while ill in bed one day and 
noticed an article by Richard Headstrom 
in the January 15, 1945 number, on 
“Earthworms.’’ I have been observing 
these creatures, too, for some time and I 
have come to the conclusion that they do 
more for a garden than even their devotees 
(so far as I have read them) claim for 
them. For several seasons I have noticed 
this phenomenon in the wet days of early 
Spring around the end of March: 

Out on my terrace where the leaves fall 
from a chestnut tree, I began to pick up 
bunches of rotted leaves and sticks. I no- 
ticed that each little cluster of decaying 
leaves was funnelled with a hole in the 
ground. Near that part of each bunch that 
was pulled into the ground to the depth 
of two to three inches, was almost com- 
pletely disintegrated compost, while the 
leaves on top of the soil were fairly whole. 
Not once but many times as I picked up 
these clusters I saw the fat head of a worm 
quickly withdraw into the hole. 

I came to the conclusion that the worms 
were pulling these leaves into the ground. 
In fact I stopped picking them up as | had 
been doing, because they were so unsightly. 
I decided that if the worms wanted to do 
my compost work for me so much the 
better. I noticed this Spring that all these 
little bunches disappeared gradually be- 
cause the weather was wet and kept them 
workable, from the worms’ point of view, 
or degree of strength. The stems of the 
leaves were too much for the worms and 
fell flat in little groups where before they 
had been standing up in plant-like fashion. 

I was disappointed not to see in Mr. 
Headstrom’s drawings any indication of 
this worm activity. I wondered whether 
my assumptions were wrong — whether 
the worm hole was open any way and the 
leaves fell into it. I dismiss this idea be- 
cause leaves could not trickle into holes as 
these had done. Pressure by the rain from 
the outside would flatten them. Only pull- 
ing or sucking from below could filter them 
in and cause them to disintegrate. This 
happens all over the garden. 


—Margaret Wheeler Marcus. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Making Dyes at Home 


“Vegetable Dyes From North American 
Plants’’ by Douglas Leechman. Published by 
Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Price $1.25; paper binding 60 cents. 


This new volume is an American edi- 
tion of a Canadian publication which was 
reviewed in Horticulture, December 1, 
1943. Dr. Leechman provides the Ameri- 
can handicraft worker, rug maker and 
hobbyist with a much-needed manual in 
the craft of dyeing woolens with vegetable 
dyes. Although vegetable dying is one of 
the oldest skills in the world, many of its 
secrets have become forgotten or difficult 
to obtain since the advent of chemical dyes. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Will any perennial plants bloom the same year that the seeds 
are planted? 

Some of the so-called annuals are really perennials. A few 
such plants are the nasturtium, the tomato, the petunia and prob- 
ably the lima bean. Such perennials as the delphinium and the 
chrysanthemum will flower the first year, as will numerous 


others. 
x x * * 


What can you say about the life expectancy and planting time of 
crab appte? 

For all practical purposes, the plant is little or no different 
than an ordinary apple tree. 

* * * ~ 

Are there chemical sprays which will kill the weeds in a vegetable 
garden without injury to the crop plants? 

A number of research reports indicate that certain weeds can 
safely be removed from certain crops by cautious application of 
certain sprays. However, in the home garden of mixed and 
closely set crops, it is far better at the moment to leave such 
methods to the large commercial operator and to control the 
weeds by orthodox methods. 

* * *x * 

I have repeatedly lost goldfish in my water-lily pool. What is 
wrong? 

A number of things can be wrong. Read one or two aquarium 


or water garden books to learn what the proper environment for 
fish should be. 


* *x * *” 


Should the flower stalks be removed from onions? 


If the flower stalks had been pulled from set-grown plants 
promptly, they might have made bulbs of poor shape and keep- 
ing quality. However, removing seed stalks from top onions 
will delay or prevent the development of the aérially borne 
clusters of smal! bulbs. 

* *” *” * 

How can house flies be prevented from breeding in manure piles 
and moist compost heaps? 

Spriakle the surface of the pile with dry boric acid dissolved 
in warm water at the rate of not more than five pounds of the 
dry chemical per ton of manure or compost. The larve feed near 
the surface where they can obtain air; therefore, only the surface 
needs treatment. Measurements must be accurate and any one lot 
of material should be treated but a single time at this rate of 
dosage. Before being applied to the land, a pile so treated should 
be thoroughly mixed. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1944-45 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club witha 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1944 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1945 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1945. 




















July, 1945 
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WEEDONE 


TRADE MARK 


THE NEW WEED KILLER 


Contains 2-4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 


(Patents Pending) 


T’s EASY to apply, clean to use, safe 

for livestock and pets. 

Weedone does not sterilize the soil. 
The spray does not irritate or stain the 
skin; does not corrode metal spray 
equipment. 

Just mix Weedone with water and 
spray on the leaves. The spray is 
absorbed by the plants and kills im- 
ternally. Weedone kills slowly but sure- 
ly. In ten days to three weeks the plant 
is dead—right out to the root tips. 

Spray on a warm day, when the 
plant is in full leaf. The better the plant 
grows, the better the kill! 

Weedone also kills Poison Oak and 
Bindweed (also called wild morning 
glory), and many other noxious weeds 
at low cost. 

Buy a bottle today from your local 


dealer or write to: 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 











POT GROWN PLANTS 





caves you a Year! 


Breck’s famous POT GROWN plants are strong, 
healthy, well-rooted, in own ball of moist soil. 
You can transfer to the garden without loss or 
set-back. They establish themselves before winter 
and yield a bumper crop of big, luscious, red- 
ripe berries next June in your own backyard. 
EARLY: Dorsett, Howard 17 
MIDSEASON: Cotskill, Dunlap, Fairfax 


LATE: Chesapeake, Big Joe, Starbright 
50 plonts for $5.25; 100 for $9.75 


EVERBEARING (June and Fall) 
Gem or Mastodon 
50 plants for $6.50; 100 for $12.50 


* Special Offer « 
HOME GARDEN PATCH 


30 Best June-bearing sort 
20 Best Everbearing sort $5 75 
ot , Cee ’ 

Good stock is scarce. Order right now with 

remittance. Shipment in July-August by Rail- 

woy Express only, charges collect. Complete 

sotisfaction guaranteed. , 


8 June 
Varieties: 



















Special Planting Guide sent with each order 
acknowledgment. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 














—) Large flowers 
on long stems— 
yellow, white and 
bi-color, mixed. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Special offer, post- 
paid: 4 Bulbs 25c; 100 Bulbs $5. 
DOLLAR SPECIALS 
Burpee Giant Trumpet Daffodils $ 
{Top value, described above. 17 Bulbs... 
Burpee Red-Cup Daffodils. Showiest 
of all--whites and yellows with bright s} 
reddish cups. Special mixture. 17 Bulbs 
Burpee Giant Grape Hyacinths. Large, 1 
fragrant, deep blue bells. 30 Bulbs...... 
! All 3 $1 Lots $2.75, postpaid 
Fall Bulb Book FREE --Daffodils, 
7 Tulips, Lilies, etc. Plant this fall. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


127 Burpee Bidg. 127 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia32,Pa.°" Clinton, lowa 





























CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 

















Oriental Poppies in 1945 


RIENTAL poppies have been among 

the most satisfactory perennials in 
this erratic season, for despite the adverse 
weather conditions of Summer heat in 
March and April, but cold and excessive 
rain in May and June, the oriental poppies 
have been more beautéful than ever. 

Their growth has been strong and vig- 
orous, with luxurious green foliage and 
especially strong, tall-flowering stalks. 
Also, due to so much moisture and cool 
weather, the blooms have been more bril- 
liant in color and have lasted longer than 
is usual in a normal season. 

Evidently, the heavy snows of last 
Winter provided an adequate mulch for the 
green foliage; even newly set plants put 
forth good growth and most of them 
bloomed well. 

Varieties that were outstanding in their 
beauty this season were the following: 

Perry's Blush, a pale flesh pink. 

Helen Elizabeth, a beautiful crinkled 
pink with no base spots. 

Enchantress, pale lavender and delight- 
ful in half shade. 

Snow Queen, a pure white with black 
base spots. 

Coral Cup, late blooming, with large 
flowers and tall, sturdy stalks. 

Wunderkind, a brilliant watermelon 
pink, with tall, firm stems and broad, black 
base spots. 

Seashell, a crisp, cool pink of fluted 
form. 

Tanager, a large, deep red. 

Mrs. Stobart, a clear cherry-pink from 
England. 

Mayflower, a large, full flower of arbu- 
tus pink. 

New Perfection, with crisp, pale pink 
blooms that look as if they had been 
starched and fluted. 

Delight, a late variety, pale pink, with 
tall, sturdy stalks. 

There are several things that should be 
kept in mind when planting oriental pop- 
pies. First, they should be planted in 
August or early September, when they are 
nearly dormant; not in the Spring, and 
field-grown plants are best. Then they 
should be planted in good garden loam that 
is not too rich and in a well-drained place 
in the garden. A depression or hollow in 
the ground should not be left around the 
plants, for then Winter rains and the thaw- 
ing of the snow will cause water to settle 
about the crown of leaves and form ice 
which is detrimental to the vigor of orien- 
tal poppies. 

After the ground has frozen, it is well 
to give the plants a light covering of marsh 
hay or excelsior, for the leaves, which come 
up in late Summer, need a little protection 
to keep them from being burned by the 
Winter sun. 

One more bit of advice. Right after your 
oriental poppies have bloomed, be sure to 
cut off the seed pods, for if you do not, the 
seeds will scatter and in two years you will 
find many bright, brick red poppies spring- 
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ing up among your lovely pinks, lavenders, 
and watermelon pinks. These brick reds 
will clash dreadfully and upset your color 
schemes and they are almost impossible to 
eradicate from the garden, so be sure and 
cut off your seed pods. 

In looking back over this most distress- 
ing, rainy Spring, it seems to me that the 
oriental poppies have fulfilled all demands 
for dependence and have given us a glori- 
ous pageantry of color in the garden. 


—Elizabeth N. Nesmith. 
Lowell, Mass. 








COMING EVENTS 




















July 11-12. Boston, 
Horticultural Hall. 

August 4-5. Pittsburgh, Pa. Gladiolus 
Show sponsored by The Pennsylvania 
Gladiolus Society at the Pittsburgh Gar- 
den Center. 


August 11-12. Chicago, Tl. 17th Annual 
Gladiolus Show of The Illinois Gladiolus 
Society at Garfield Park Conservatory. 


Aug. 15-16. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Ex- 
hibition. Horticultural Hall. 


August 20-21. St. Paul, Minn. Gladiolus 
Show of the Minnesota Gladiolus Society 
at the 1st National Bank. 

Aug. 23-24. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of 
the Products of Children’s Gardens. 
Horticultural Hall. 

September 10-11. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dahlia Show of Minnesota Dahiia So- 
ciety at N. W. National Bank. 

Sept. 20-21. New York, N. Y. 32d Anzgual 
Show of the American Dahlia Society. 
Roof Garden of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Sept. 28-29. Portland, Ore. Dahlia Show by 
Portland Dahlia Society at the Public 
Service Building. 


Mass. Lily Show. 











Epicure Treat 


Delectable combination of unrationed 
toothsome dainties: 


Our No. 6 Set: 1 lb Pure Maple Butter; 14 
oz jug Pure Maple Syrup; 11 oz jar Churned 
Maple Sugar; 1/4 lb Preserved Ginger. Com- 
plete to one address only, $6.45. 


Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 
check or money order. No COD’s. 


A thrilling gift or zestful addition to 
your own rations. 


The fosselyns 


Dept. H7 Dedham, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


Box 147 











@ Get rave today. Use it to protect 
your garden against many chewinginsects. 
It’s the insecticide used by commercial 
growers... because it’s safe, economical 


PROTECTION. 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND 
CRYOLITE, widely recommended by 
agricultural authorities. Straight Kryo- 
cide, for spraying, in 1-lb. packages; Kryo- 
cide D-50, for dusting, in 1-lb. shaker 
type cans and 3-lb. bags... at your dealer. 


MAN 





1000 Widener Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa, 














Many weeds such as crab gn. see 
and chickweed are killed this tenia 
y. It will not harm established lawns. 
Effective and economical. Mix with 
water and spray on weed-infested areas. 
8-oz. bottle ........ 7Sc 
16-oz. bottle...... $1.25 
32-oz. bottle...... $2.00 
At your garden or hardware store, or 


write us. 
Manufacturing 


LOR E Compan 


| 135 OGEN BLDG., BEACON, N. Y. 














WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT POISON IVY? 


Leading specialists in the botanical, medical 
and horticultural fields have contributed 
towards this summary of present knowledge on 
poison ivy. How to recognize it—the nature of 
the poison—the human side of the problem and 


The Gray Squirrel Again 


HAVE noticed with interest the letters 

pro and con which have been appearing 
in your columns of late regarding the gray 
squirrel. This is a pretty and interesting 
creature and if taken young, is a great pet 
for children, but in the wild it has proved 
to be a very destructive pest. I have been a 
pretty close observer for over 50 years and 
here are some of its vices: 

It is very destructive to corn, both in the 
ground and on the cob. It chews such pears 
as Seckel to pieces. It is far more destruc- 
tive to cherries than robins or catbirds. For 
years we had to net the ventilators on 
houses containing nectarines and peaches or 
all would have been destroyed. It chews 
young shoots from elms in the Spring in 
such numbers as to litter the ground, as 
well as stripping off the bark to assist in 
building nests. It eats holes in awnings and 
wooden buildings, apparently from pure 
deviltry. 

It is the most wanton destroyer of crocus 
bulbs we have. Some years ago, after plant- 
ing 4000 bulbs for a lady in Dover, Mass., 
every solitary bulb was destroyed. Not 
only does it destroy crocuses but snow- 
drops, and other small Spring bulbs when 
planted near its haunts, and in recent 
years I have had to use a strong adhesive 
poison on the bulbs in order to have pro- 
tection. 

Gray squirrels will destroy bird's eggs 
as well as young birds. Some years ago 
outside my home, then in North Easton, 
Mass., we had a nest of young rose- 
breasted grossbeaks and hearing a scream- 
ing noise we found a pair of squirrels 
killing the nestlings. They were gray and 
not red squirrels. 

A number of years ago one or two gray 
squirrels escaped from the London zoo and 
have increased so rapidly that they are 
causing great destruction to fruit crops, 
killing the little native brown squirrel and 
birds. At Woburn Abbey, the residence of 
the Duke of Bedford, who has an extensive 
estate, heavily wooded, the head gardener 
in 1938 advised me that these imported 
squirrels had become a national menace 
and that efforts were being made to totally 
exterminate them. He stated that stone 
fruits of all kinds both outdoors and under 
glass would be destroyed unless ventilators 
on greenhouses and trees outdoors were 
netted. The Duke of Bedford is president 
of the National Zoological Society of Great 
Britain as well as a very noted arboricul- 
turist and he, too, appreciates the necessity 
for using all possible means of ridding 
Great Britain of this destructive pest. 


Weymouth, Mass. —William N. Craig. 


YOU CAN HAVE 


Yoho 


Me Al Prarpese 


WONDER OF ROSEDOM 
(Plant Pat. No. 484) 


At last, we are prepared to 
meet the record-breaking 
demand for Pinocchiec 
— the Floribunda 
so sensationally 
popular all over 
America. Myriad 
. _ clusters of grace- 
fully pointed buds, 
salmon-pink flushed 
with gold ... open to 
exhibition Hybrid Teas 
in miniature. Opening 
blooms change to soft, 
clear pink shading into 
deep glowing pink. More 
than ever-blooming—a con- 
tinuous display of glowing pastel 
harmony from early June through fall. 
Fragrance fruity and exotic. Extremely 
hardy—easy to grow. Disease resistant. 
Gr row 20 to 25 in. tall. Jdeal for border, bed 
and mass pony bouquets, corsages, table 
arrangements and boutonnieres. 


ORDER NOW 
















FOR 
PLANTING 
$1.25 each plant. 
3 for $3.15 12 for $12.50 


FREE FALL CATALOG 
Vew Roses for 1946—also Perennials, Mums, 


Phlox. Lilacs, Fruits, all in natural color. 





Weorld’s Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


129 Rose Lane, Newark, N.Y. 






i Send postpaid........ Pinocchio Rose Plants 
a guaranteed to live and b m. 

4 Eng Rem 
3 PN sieninkn's as kcGke et ehGshcbesesscokend 


en cocvee > Bocce erccces cece sececcese 
eeeeeeeeee “~ . . eevee eee eee ee eee 








HAMMONDS 





Whether you dust ‘em or spray "em, 
the result is the same—the insects that 
invaded your garden are killed easily 
and quickly. Protects your plants and 
crops from many fungous diseases, too. 
Be a wise gardener and be pre pared! 
Handy sifter-top Ib. can of dust for 
30 cts.; 4-oz. ttle of spray, $1. 
Trial size 35 cts. At hardware, garden, 
and drug stores or write us, 

FREE: Write for booklet on Insect 
Control. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
BEACON, N. Y. 











85N FERRY ST. 




















how to eradicate the poison ivy plants are dis- 
cussed to make this bulletin a “‘must”’ for those 


— WRITE FOR 
ERIS irce sour 





interested in the extermination of this pest 
plant. Get your copy today. Write for free booklet containing colored 
95 h r - r yee = oe we — $ 
c eac eautiful improved varieties—types 
En ri i ¢ h e s $ ol | ° bloom from early spring "til autumn—includ- 
HORTICULTURE Produces Lovelier, Healthier Plants! gy Aen ah ten oom 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


300 ' 
Mass. Ave BEAVERTON, OREGON 








Boston 15, Mass, A product of Swift & Company 
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HORTUS SECOND 


While Copies Last 
— Less Than 
Half Price 
A concise Dic- 
tionary of Gar- 
dening, General 
Horticulture, 
and Cultivated 
Plants in North 

America. 





An up-to-date 
complete record of the plants in 
cultivation on this continent should 
be in every gardener’s library. 
Compiled by 
L. H. BAILEY 
and 

ETHEL ZOE BAILEY 
Dr. Bailey is the author of “The Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture,” “Manual of 


Cultivated Plants,” “The Nursery Manual” 
and many other famous books. 


778 pages, 7 x 10 inches 
Durable fabrikoid binding 


All in one convenient, usable volume! 
Former Price $12.00 — Now Only $5.00 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 








and bring your 
choicest flowers 
into the house.. 





No need to change 
water or clip stems 


FLORALIFE mokes cut flowers procticol. Adds 
5 to 10 doys more life. Blossoms stoy crisp, 
colortul, frogrant. Flowers even grow lorger 
ofter cutting. if your dealer con't supply 1 
genuine FLORALIFE, order direct. Sent post- S f N D $ 


poid with money-bock guarantee. today for Handy Home 


size; enough to treat 30 
FLORALIFE, tnc., 14275. WABASH ats. woter. Or $3 for 
AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 100 at. size 


When you neat order cut flowers from 
your florist, ask him to enclose a 


packet of genuine FLORALIFE! 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











Elm Trees From Seeds 


LM trees bear seeds which come from 

flowers that bloom very early in the 
Spring, before the leaves appear. Often 
frost gets these inconspicuous blooms — 
small, green affairs, that few people recog- 
nize. 

This year, with May in March as it 
were, elm tree seeds lay on the ground in 
drifts like snow, and in some places were 
actually covered with snow. The seeds are 
light and blow everywhere and they are 
provided with a wing or membrane to as- 
sist in covering a large territory. They may 
be a pest in gardens, for in many places this 
Spring elm tree seeds have come up as thick 
as grass. 

The American white elm is a better tree 
than the English elm and grows faster, but 
this elm varies greatly when grown from 
seeds. There are some as ‘‘weeping’’ or 
drooping as any willow or mulberry. An- 
other unusual type of elm is ‘“‘feathered.”’ 
These odd types, seed variations, can be re- 
produced by budding or grafting. 

One factor that controls the taking of 
the earth by elm trees from the very plenti- 
ful seeds in an elm tree seed year, is that 
these seeds retain vitality or viability for a 
very short time. 

Some quarter of a century ago, when 
Chinese etm tree seeds were shipped from 
Japan, they came in rubberized cloth sacks. 
Five pounds cf these seeds sent to Chicago 
produced about 30,000 seedlings. Some 
200 of the straightest of them were selected 
and sent to the State University of Iowa at 
Iowa City, where they did very well. How- 
ever, the Chinese elm has not proved as 
hardy as hoped. 

The Moline elm is a chance tree that was 
found at Moline, Ill. For years it was in- 
creased by budding. It is a fast-growing 
tree and is upright in form, but not as much 
so as the Lombardy and Volga poplar, 
which a friend of mine aptly calls ‘‘soldier 
trees.”” 

Now it has been found that the Moline 
elm reproduces quite true to its parent, and 
it is being increased by seeds at nurseries in 
southwestern Iowa. In this respect, also, 
the Moline elm varies from the common 
white or American elm, no two seedlings 
of which are exactly alike. 


—H. Roy Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Rhododendrons in Color 


OFTEN have wondered why rhodo- 

dendrons of the hybrid varieties with 
definite colors are not more frequently 
planted. It is true that the catawba and 
Carolina varieties are attractive but how 
much more beautiful are some of the good 
reds, pinks, scarlets, and whites! If space 
permits, R. maximum used with hybrid 
pinks and reds makes a very handsome dis- 
play and such a group is only infrequently 
seen. Perhaps they are attractive in part 
because they are more or less uncommon. 

Something different from the common 
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304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
































Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is of course still 
limited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability .. . not only on Pruning 
and Feeding but also on any 
future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 


aod 


“20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 




















Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Box 718 
Dunbar; W. Va. 

















Plant Seeds this 


summer for largest 
} blooms early next spring. 
All best colors mixed. Totry, we'll 
mail you a35c-Packet, with growing 
directions, for 10c. Senddimetoday! 


 Burpee’s Bulb Book 
Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, etc. Plant this fall. 
ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Free--Highest quality 


resist, eamiout 


HORTICULTURE 
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NEW COLOR 


For ailing lawns = 
and it’s FREE & 





Read LAWN CARE and learn 

hew easy you can keep your 

lawn sparkling green during hot weather. 
Know the correct, proven methods of 
watering, weeding, feeding and mow- 
ing . . . as well as the advantages of late 
summer or early fall seeding with SCOTTS 
Weedfree Seed. Write today for your FREE 
2-year subscription. Your lawn will 
again have that "springtime green." 
©. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
17 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 







SEED THIS FALL 











DELICIOUS STRAWBERRIES 


FOR 1946 


If you want a bed of excellent 
strawberries next year, prepare a 
bed NOW and secure freshly potted 
runners ready in early August. 

We have the following varieties: 
DORSETT, FAIRFAX and MAS. 
TODON, the last named, everbear- 
ing. Excellent plants guaranteed. 
All varieties $1.50 dozen, $12.00 
per 100. 


We will have a wide variety of 
BULBS as usual the coming season. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets 

WEYMOUTH 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 


MASS. 











{sk vour Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Mp 


ip Spray 
NON. ‘POLSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Tita af Oh ei) 
Sole Mar nufactur 


n Color & chemical Co. 


B 


Th ie America 








HYACINTHS 


cinths (Scill. lata) have grace- 
fa ry on 15 inch stems; blue, pink, white. 
Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 
12 Bulbs ‘12° + 40 Bulbs ‘32° 
Grape Hyacinths (Messi). 8 inch 
spikes; mine blue; last long ume. 
JRARISSAD, 20 Bulbs‘1°°- 100 Bulbs ‘45° 









CONLEYS2ossom Garm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 
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display is often attractive because it cannot 
be seen everywhere. Many of these hybrids 
have good form as well as good color. If 
R. maximum is used with them, a variety 
in height is likely to result, as well as a 
variety in color. If mountain laurel is 
mixed with them added attractiveness is 
achieved. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Good Plant for Hot Summers 


HE brightest spot in the perennial 

border in mid-to-late July last year 
(yes, right in the midst of the drought 
with water denied flowers) was a yellow- 
flowered spike about 18 inches high, with 
greyed-off leaves and a liking for partial 
shade. It is, as nearly as I can determine, 
from Dr. Bailey’s Encyclopedia and what 
remains in my head of college botany, 
Lysimachia terrestris. 

Do not be afraid of the name. It does 
not take over the border like its close rela- 
tive L. nummularia, better known as 
Creeping Charlie or Creeping Jenny. It 
makes a slow growth in my sandy soil and 
grows higher and a bit faster in semi-shade 
than in sun. 

The flowers are good in the garden for 
three full weeks, even in the hottest 
weather; the spike is trim and good look- 
ing. This lysimachia makes a good cut 
flower and lasts a week to ten days in 
water. The yellow is not too brilliant and 
the foliage color helps to make this flower 
a good mixer. 

My plants came from one original par- 
ent given me by the late Professor H. 
Whetzel when I admired it in his garden 
in Forest Home. I have seen it in only 
one other garden of all the hundreds | 
have visited and that other is in Grosse 
Pointe and the owners of the plant did not 
know its name. It seems a shame that such 
a good perennial for our hot Summers 
should not be more widely distributed. 


—Isabel Zucker. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Study of American Forests 


“Behold Our Green Mansions’’ by Richard 
H. D. Boerker. Published by The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Price $4.00. 

What has happened to America’s forest 


wealth? How much of our virgin timber 
is left? Why are forest fires so prevalent? 
Is forest destruction a cause of floods? Can 
private owners grow timber as a profitable 
crop? To what extent should government 
control be applied? Where would you go 
for a forest vacation? 

This book supplies authoritative an- 
swers. The old passive idea of “‘conserva- 
tion’’ is replaced by a dynamic principle of 
forest restoration for multiple use, with 
human welfare as the ultimate object. 
‘“‘This,”’ says the author, “‘is wholly 
practicable.” 
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HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 
Third Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete 
practical 
low-priced 


Written by an out- 
standing American 
authority, this book 
goes back to the lore 
and use by the 
ancients, designs of 
early gardens, old 
recipes, and includes 
lists of herbs for 
modern gardens. New 
material on medicinal 
herbs. On the practi- 
cal side it is the most 
complete and useful 
herb book yet pub- 
lished. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$]-50 postpaid in U.S 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 














wens L505 
Latest news 


of Rosedom — — 
includes first 

real golden poew Floribunda. “te 
Created in the Rose C apital of 
America; showin s in natural 
color in ‘‘Parade of Modern 
Roses.’’ Plant them this fall. 


CHOICEST MODERN PERENNIALS 
Perfect for Fall Planting: Gi- 
ant hardy Delphiniums, Mums, 3 
*hlox, Lilacs, ete. Also finest 
fruits for your Victory Garden. 
Catalog edition lim- 
ited. 

Send name and World's Largest 

address today. alee Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


1 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
for many Spring weeks. It is Camassia | 
quamash, delightfully different, but early as 
tulips, and hardy. 25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.25. 
September Delivery. | 
Unique Bulb Catalog 













REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


KILLOGEN 


Death be BASE) 





8 spray for all plants. Bottle 35c. 
at garden-supply and hardware stores. 


ROSE. MFG. CO., 135 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 


phon, 
eos 
giving increased yield and 


POTATO improved quality! At deal- 


ers or from us. Lb. bag 40c. 
UI | K Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 


SSN Ferry Street, Beacon, N.Y. 





For Bigger and Better Crops 


Protection from disease 
and insects on potatoes, 

















Se nd for fre ‘ mple 4 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markines permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for fad A purpose, 
HOWARD 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 











ZOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00 — 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 — 5 lbs. $4.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 















for 


Hammond’s KI®&X is the stand- 
by of rose growers who want 
healthy roses, free from aphids, 
thrips, certain beetles, Black- 
spot and Mildew. Easy to use, 
IX is the perfect insecticide- 
fungicide! 
Half-pint can (for 30 rose bushes) $1 
At your dealers or direct 


Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 
85N Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. . 


USE “FLOWER-PEPS” 


The handy new flower food tablets containing 
’Stamina.’’ One per vase keeps blooms fresh days 
longer without changing water, for about 2c per 
vase. Regular size $1.00, Trial size 25c Postpaid. 
Special rates to Garden Clubs and Hospitals. 


FLOWER LOVERS SERVICE 
(Est. 1938) Box A, NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 


HERBS FROMiOHIO 


An interesting lecture covering all phases given 
according to the season. In winter in costume 
using dry herbs, in the growing season with green 
plants. Can be illustrated if wanted. Fee $25.00 
and expenses. 

(Mrs. A. BR.) LUCILE M. BOETHELT, M.A. 
2925 Corydon Road Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio 
Organizer of Western Reserve Unit of 

Herb Society of America 


LILIES—For Autumn Planting 
100 Choice Varieties—the World’s Finest 
CATALOG — Lilies — Specie Tulips — Calo- 
chortus — Rare Camellias 
ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 
Successor to JULIA E. CLARK 
Route 1, Box 328H Canby, Oregon 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy, low 
perennial. Plant dormant tu- 
bers now. 10 for $1.00; 60 for 
$5.00. Illustrated Bulb Oata- 
log ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


LECTURER 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Presents 
Horticulture — Scenic — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 
Full information on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 









































Meadow Lily Has Golden Bells 


NE of our loveliest wild lilies is the 

meadow lily, Lilium canadense, 
found in open, damp fields. Its golden 
bells, spotted inside with reddish-brown 
freckles, are a beautiful sight to see. An- 
other name for it is the candelabras lily, 
and if you should ever see it growing where 
it best likes to grow it may be six or seven 
feet high and have one large stalk with over 
25 flowers nodding in the sun. 





This is not a difficult lily to grow and 
it is said that Nature plants the bulbs six 
inches below the surface of the ground, but 
often new plants will appear in the mea- 
dows from scales cut from the bulb by the 
plow when opening up new ground. It is 
one year before the leaves appear and three 
or four years from seed to blossom. In 
olden days its pollen was used as a dye. 

—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 


Iris William Mohr and Progeny 


RE you acquainted with the ‘Mohr 
family—the true aristocrats of iris- 
dom?’’ It is truly a distinctive clan with 
breath-taking beauty and glamor and no 
mere words do justice to these flowers. 
First there is William Mohr, the father of 
the flock; ‘‘he’’ is a monster flower of me- 
dium height on a small plant—soft laven- 
der, netted and veined with deep violet. I 
will never forget the first time I saw ‘‘him,”’ 
I could not believe that this exotic looking 
creature would thrive in any ordinary gar- 
den border! It is named after its own 
famous originator. 

Then, there is Mohrson, a deeper toned 
seedling of William Mohr, with deeper 
purple veinings—a lovely, ruffled blossom 
with a gold-bronze beard. The ‘‘frilly’’ 
Grace Mohr looks like a glorified orchid 
and is just that color; a tall spray of them 
with many flowers and buds (this plant 
grows in candlelabra fashion) never fails 
to excite comment from my garden visitors. 

Ormohr has enormous flowers of a pale 
gray-lavender with a luminous rosy over- 
casting and is veined violet. It is much 
taller than its parent and won the award 
of merit, presented by the American Iris 
Society, in 1940. Ormaco is the offspring 
of Ormohr and is a metallic violet with 
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This Orlyt Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt 
shown, is all ready to put up on foun- 
dation prepared by you. Your house 
heating system may be extended for the 
reenhouse. Other Orlyt models from 
119.50. For Catalog, write Dept. 975, 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 





TRI-OGEN 


A balty Garden 


2 Forms - DUST - SPRAY, 
Roses, flowers, vegetables—you want 
good healthy = FRI-OGE provides 
the answer. It controls Black Spot and 
« Mildew, certain Fungous diseases, kills 
« sucking and chewing insects, stimulates 
lant growth! Available in spray and dust 
corms at garden su 4 and hardware 
letin. 












stores. Write for FRE 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
135 Ogen Bldg., BEACON, N. ¥. 
Py 


= _. & 





Seal le 





BACKYARD LIGHTING UNITS 
AVAILABLE NOW 


Government Restrictions Have Been Lifted On 
SPOTLIGHTS: for working after dark. 150 watt 
heavy duty waterproof light and adjustable 
holder with waterproof cord. Can be fastened 
on house or tree. $7.97 

BORDER SET: plant these seven tulip-shaped 
shields-on-stakes among your flowers. Each 
contains socket for 10 watt bulb and softly lights 
24’ of space in natural beauty. Shields and 
stakes, watertight cord, all fitted together $14.50 
(bulbs not included). 

EXTENSION CORDS: rubber covered, for sum- 
mer outdoor use. Any length, 10c a foot, both 
end plugs included. 

LILY POOL LIGHTS and FRONT STEP LIGHTS 

also now available. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
69 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. Ken. 0249 














DAFFODILS 


Whether 


. you want some of 
the standard good varieties 
or you are a connoisseur and 

desire the finest of the recent 
introd: 
our 


Novelly 
YA 


, you have 
illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest selec- 


LEBANON, OREGON 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





SEMPERVIVUM MAGNIFICUM: The largest of 
all Hardy Hen and Chicks. Strong one-year plants 
35 cts, 3 for $1.00. Kenwood Nurseries, Erin, N. Y. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. Young plants 
50 for $3.00, 100 for $5.00, postpaid. Honeybee 
Haven, Dover, N. J. 





TULIP ARISTOCRATS—Finest white and yellow 
varieties; Parrot Fantasy and Lady Derby; Choice 
Triumphs. Top size, field-grown bulbs, reasonably 
Priced. Mrs. J. A. Frey, Warners, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—A number of large standard Bay trees 
in tubs—write Lenox, Mass., Box 963. 


HORTICULTURE 


























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Exhibition of Lilies 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


July Il and 12 


THE HOURS 


Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Thursday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


This will be an unusual exhibi- 
tion with lilies shipped in by 
plane from various parts of the 
country. 


Admission Free 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Persons interested in Plants and 
Flowers are cordially invited to 
become members, and thus enjoy 


the 


Lectures, Flower Shows, Library, 


and Consultation Service 
which the Society provides. 
The magazine HORTICULTURE is an 


additional privilege, and membership 
in The Garden Club Federation of 


Pennsylvania is also included. 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
payable in annual installments of $10 


Office and Library Hours 
June 15 — September 15 


Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Eastern New York Gladiolus Society | 
Wednesday, August 8th, 1945 | 


Thursday, August 9th, 1945 








Saturdays Closed 


598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 22, New York 


> —— 


MID-SUMMER SHOWS 


GLADIOLUS SEEDLING 
EXHIBITION 


Tuesday, July 3Ist, 1945 
| P.M. to 7 P.M. 


GLADIOLUS SHOW 


Given in co-operation with the 


2:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Schedule of classes will be sent | 
upon request | 
| 


ADMISSION FREE 














1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies and 
Hemerocallis 
Sent Parcel Post or Exp. PREPAID 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 67 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert, Ohio 











New Varieties 


List on request. 





HEMEROCALLIS 
New Colors 


STEVENS HILL GARDENS 
GREENWLLE, WN. Y. 











Grown from 
PRIZE SEED MIXTURE 
Lovely, brilliantly colored 
flowers for rock garden, per- 
ennial border, etc. 

1 pkt. (140 oz.) $1, 146 oz. $1.75 
Write for FREE pansy booklet 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 375A Bristol, Penna. 











brown and bronze infusions—very strik- 
ing. 

And now we have the sensational El- 
mohr, that is creating a stir among iris fan- 
ciers, today. It has a huge, frilled, rich 
violet-red flower that grows on a three foot 
stem. The plant is well branched and many 
flowers are in bloom at the same time. 
Elmohr received honorable mention from 
the American Iris Society in 1942 and an 
award of merit in 1943. 

Lady Mohr is a new arrival this year 
and has an entirely different color scheme, 
but otherwise; possesses the same family 
characteristics. It has enormous, fluted, 
oyster-white standards with prominent 
mid-ribs, while the falls are chartreuse- 
yellow, with heavy veinings. It is tall and 
many branched. This iris received an 
award of merit in 1944. 

That is the story of the incomparable 
Mohrs. 


—RMrs. Wendell P. Lyman. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 













STONE'S BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of gorgeous modern 
varieties sent on request. 


W. €. STONE Camden, New York 













7 NL YY YS | bvebs 


Send today! Clean, odor- 
= less, holds soil moisture, @ 


4 keeps down weeds. 
100 Ibs. $2.50 ppd. ¢ 
$00 Ibs. $10.50 ppa. @ 
Ay No shipm’ ts west of Miss. River @ 


Descriptive folder on request 
LARROWE'S - Cohocton, N. Y. N 

















CONSULTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLACE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 
eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 

ALBERT W. DODGE 
Massachusetts 


THE BEST DAFFODILS 


If you would like to obtain some of the newest 
American-produced Daffodils, recent novelties, 
or popular kinds write for my illustrated catalog 
that describes more than 150 varieties. 


Strip Planting of Vegetables 


N interesting British pest control ex- 
periment is reported by The Garden- 

ers’ Chronicle. Instead of cropping in sec- 
tions, single rows of root and vegetable 
crops were sown, then a row of peas, then 
a further set of single strip rows. It appears 
that the strip rows escaped the attention of 
pests, whereas crops sown in blocks suf- 
fered. No claim is made for strip-sowing 


EDWIN C. POWELL 


Wenham 
R.F.D. 4 





ROCKVILLE MARYLAND 











HAMMOND'S 


SPECIAL IRIS OFFER 


15 Fine Bearded Iris, unnamed, postpaid $2.00 
25 Fine Bearded Iris, unnamed, postpaid 3.00 
10 Twice Flowering Iris, unnamed,ppd. 2.00 


WEED KILLER 


Easily, quickly destroys wild grass 
and weeds on paths, driveways, etc. 
dealers or direct. 




















Qt. can 50 cts. at or : a ' Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL as a pest preventive, but this is an experi- it pronounces all names. 
S5N Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. ment that others might like to try. LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 
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Christ Church, Redding Ridge, Conn. 
BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN LANDMARKS ©’ (1 rete ase Conn 


Graceful shade-trees have been an inseparable part of this friendly church over the years, 
and this inviting, appealing picture suggests these lines which seem so appropriate. 


Trees in a Churchyard 


Nurtured and strengthened in hallow’d sod; 
Guarding this priceless gift so fair: 

Fashioned, with love, by the hand of God; 
Fashioned for us when we gather there. 


And trees were fashioned for us in our homes as well. 
They lend a charm, a sense of hospitality for which there 
is no substitute. But trees contract diseases, and their 
beauty is often bound to fade unless we see that they get 
the care that can only be given by those who are thor- 
oughly qualified by years of scientific experience. The 
experts at the Bartlett Laboratories and Experimental 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. 


t Way Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Cambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I., Stamford, 
iddletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. Y., New York, N. Y., Westbury, N. Y., White 


Conn., Danbury, Oonn., Hartford, Conn., Islip, N. Y., n, 
Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W. Va. 


Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Oynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., 


BARTLETT 


Grounds are leaving no stone unturned in their efforts to 
preserve the life and beauty of your trees. 

Weakened trees often require feeding and spraying to 
restore their health and beauty, and there is nothing better 
to supply nutrition and build up strength than Bartlett 
Green Tree Food. 

The years of Bartlett’s scientific training and experience 
can add years to the life of your beautiful trees. 


- TREE - 
EXPERTS 





Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds 
Stamford, Conn. 


